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ABSTRACT 


RACISM, THE ENEMY WITHIN; A WHITE PROTESTANT 
CONGREGATION TAKES A LOOK INSIDE 
by 

Wally Burman 

The purpose of writing Racism, the Enemy Within: A White Protestant Congregation 
Takes a Look Inside is to deseribe how White Protestant Christian churehes of the United States 
have been affeeted by white supremaey and socialized into operating from a place of white 
privilege and racism. This practical research project will include my own personal experience 
with racism, as a white Protestant Christian clergy person, and an analysis of the ways in which 
racism has contributed to the decline of Protestant Christian denominations. 

This project involves scholastic research along with the practical implementation of said 
research within the context of a local congregation so as to educate and inform members of a 
pilot group on the topic of racism. It also presents feedback responses gathered during a five- 
week pilot program that addressed the topic of racism. 

My theories that White Protestant congregations operate from a place of white supremacy 
were confirmed by how the congregation withheld opportunities from people because of their 
association with a particular group of people based on their race and the color of their skin. The 
congregants were surprised by their racist tendencies, but also willing to accept their racism and 
subscribe to a process so as to become anti-racist over time. Several important resources—the 
fdm. Traces of the Trade: A Story from the Deep North, along with articles on white fragility by 
Robin DeAngelo, and the excellent book. Anxious to Talk About It, by Carolyn Helsel—aided 
this personal research project greatly by guiding the congregants of the pilot group through a 



process of identifying their racism and learning how raeism has contributed to the deeline of 
their congregation. 
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Introduction 


From the years of 2015 to 2019,1 served as a pulpit supply pastor, assistant to the pastor, 
and then senior interim pastor at a Lutheran ehureh loeated in Southern California. 1 will refer to 
this eongregation as Lutheran Church (LC) for matters of confidentiality. LC is a small 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of America (ELCA) congregation with approximately sixty 
persons participating in worship on Sunday mornings. EC has been in existence for several 
decades, and it, like many Protestant Christian Churches here in the United States, struggles with 
declining membership and an absence of congregants under the age of forty. Based on the fact 
that the average age of EC’s current members exceeds seventy years of age, EC may likely be 
forced to close because each year some of the members age out of membership or die and the 
congregation could age out of its building and be forced to sell its property. 

When 1 inquired about the reason for the decline in membership and the lack of younger 
people in the congregation, the current members would often times focus on the things they did 
not have, like young members, a band, big-screen television screens, a young pastor, and blame 
the pastor or the younger generation for their lack of interest in things of God. However, 1 did not 
hear the current members of EC taking responsibility for their part in the problem of declining 
membership and looming church closure. Because of EC’s reluctance to own their part of the 
problem, 1 decided to apply practices and principles from my chaplaincy training to the 
presenting problem of declining membership at EC. 

My four units of clinical pastoral education (CPE) that 1 received at Eos Angeles County 
Hospital trained me, upon entering the hospital patient’s room, to use a spiritual assessment tool 
that asks the following questions: What did 1 see? What did 1 hear? What was the emotional pain 
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present? What did I do about it? What was the outeome? 

In applying the spiritual assessment tool in the situation where the ehureh and its 
members are the patient, I saw that the ehureh was about one-half full and that the eongregants 
were not sitting together, but sitting in a dispersed pattern about the sanetuary. I heard the 
floorboards of the ehureh squeak along with the aging ehureh organist squeaking out the notes on 
the ehureh organ. I heard the aging ehoir members attempting to squeak out notes of the ehoir 
anthem with voiees that were as aged as the members. I also heard the members blaming the 
Millennial generation for not getting out of bed and eoming to church, or blaming former 
members for moving away so as to be closer to their families, or I heard the remorse over the 
death of so many former members that contributed to the declining membership of the church. 
However, I did not hear them taking responsibility for their situation; they conveniently blamed 
people and forces just out of reach and beyond their control. These observations answer the what 
did I see? and what did I hear? questions. The answer to the question what did I do? will be 
covered in Section II under the project section and the answer to the question what was the 
outcome? will be covered in Section II under the analysis section and also in the conclusion 
section of this document. Hence, what did I do? and what was the outcome? are the focus of this 
personal research project and will be described throughout the remainder of this paper. 

To establish a biblical basis for my project and to isolate LC’s problem, I will now add 

the words of Jesus from the Gospel of John 13:34; 

I give you a new commandment, that you love one another. Just as I have loved 
you, you also need to love one another. By this everyone will know that you are 
my disciples, if you love one another. ^ 


^ John 13:34 (New Revised Standard Version). 
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During my years serving as a pastor, I have witnessed many white Christians not loving 
one another due to aets of racism. I have seen them operating from a place of white supremacy, 
viewing people of color with prejudice and treating them as inferior beings. Hence, they are not 
loving one another as Jesus commanded. Specifically, I observed that the people at LC have 
been socialized into taking white privilege for granted. This group of people tend to be unaware 
of the racist sentiments that they hold. They want to be a welcoming Christian church but are 
unaware of how racism hinders their efforts to do so. 

Part of the impetus for this project stems from comments made by ETC A Pastor Lenny 
Duncan in his book Dear Church: A Love Letter from a Black Preacher to the Whitest 
Denomination in the U.S. Duncan, reflecting back upon the time when he was a five-year-old 
and gazing upon images of Jesus depicted as a White person, noted the following: “He [Jesus] 
looks nothing like me, so I’m left thinking he can’t possibly be for me. If he looks like all the 
folks who have, in fact, told me that black lives don’t matter, how can I trust that he believes my 
black life matters?”^ 

The question that arose for me was: Could the white supremacy that made Duncan doubt 
Jesus caring about his life be in operation in a West Coast Lutheran congregation? Even though 
LC claims to be a friendly church that is welcoming to all, it has experienced serious decline in 
membership over the past several decades. I suspected that white supremacy-based notions and 
racism were responsible for the decline of this congregation. 

The goal of my project is to educate the people of LC on the topics of white supremacy 
and racism through the use of group education and conversation. 


^ Lenny Duncan, Dear Church: A Love Letter from a Black Preacher to the Whitest 
Denomination in the U.S. (Minneapolis, Lortress Press: 2019), 70. 
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To support my claim that racism is the cause for the general decline in membership at 
LC, I will add eomments by Claremont Sehool of Theology professor Rev. Dr. Sheryl Kujawa- 
Holbrook who defines raeism as: 

.. .the systematie oppression of one raee by another. In the United States, raeism operates 
on the personal, interpersonal, institutional, and eultural levels and, as a system, 
differentiates between whites and people of color. Because the soeial systems and 
institutions within the United States are eontrolled by white people, they have the soeial 
power to make and enforee deeisions and have greater aecess to resources. Raeist 
attitudes and behaviors ean be intentional or unintentional. A shorthand definition for 
raeism is prejudice + soeial power.^ 

Kujawa-Holbrook defines power as “the capacity to have control, authority, or influence 
over others . . . social power refers to the capacity of the dominant (white) culture to have 
control, authority, and influence over people of eolor. Soeial power plus prejudiee equals 
oppression.”"^ This definition allowed me to identity the individuals at LC who were exereising 
control, authority, and influence over others. Kujawa-Holbrook’s definition of power also 
helped the people at LC understand that reverse raeism was not possible beeause, as Kujawa- 
Holbrook states, “soeial power refers to the eapacity of the dominant culture to have control, 
authority, and influence others”^ and people of color are not the dominant eulture here in the 
U.S. 


Kujawa-Holbrook’s definition also ineludes the comment: “Soeial power plus prejudiee 
equals oppression.”® Oppression? I suspeet that no one at LC would ever consider that their 
friendly welcoming congregation was oppressive by any streteh of the imagination. However, 


^ Sheryl Kujawa-Holbrook, A House of Prayer for All Peoples: Congregations Building 
Multiracial Community (Bethesda, MD: Alban Institute, 2003), 15. 

Kujawa-Holbrook,15. 

® Kujawa-Holbrook, House, 15. 

® Kujawa-Holbrook,15. 
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Kujawa-Holbrook’s mention of power eaused me to foeus on my interaetions with those in 
power at LC. Basically, a certain married couple, who are long-time members of LC, made all 
the decisions for the church. The congregants who were not in power at LC had given up 
offering input in directing the church and basically were along for the ride. 

These power dynamics, coupled with having the same pastor lead the church for over 
twenty years, resulted in a congregation that admitted to sitting back and allowing someone else 
to make the majority of the decisions for the church. To those resigned to let others take the lead, 
the decisions appeared to be healthy, but the reality of this completely white congregation 
existing in a neighborhood that was occupied by 48% people of color throws a different light on 
the circumstances of LC, further emphasizing the need for my project that addressed white 
supremacy and racism. I will speak more on the topic of power and racism in the section entitled 
Religious Education - how to teach/engage difficult topics in a faith community. 

To facilitate learning on the topic of racism at LC, I assembled a group of adult leaders 
and staff that I led through a five-week educational conversation to study and discuss racism and 
its effects on this congregation. I will discuss the details of this pilot program in a later section of 
this project. 

The topic of racism is something that I am intimately familiar with having been raised in 
a white northern European culture that operated under white supremacy and the effects of 
racism. Eor me as a white man being raised in a white dominant culture here in the United States, 
I was taught to protect myself from anyone who was not white like me. I learned much later in 
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life that I was operating from a plaee of white supremacy.^ White supremaey told me that, as a 
white person, I was white and I was right - end of discussion. 

In his book The Racial Contract, Charles W. Mills explains that this dilemma existed for 
me because white supremacy is typically invisible. It is not studied and is thus taken for granted, 
while at the same time it underwrites all other political and social contracts.* I had been raised 
with the mistaken belief that I was superior because I was a white male and that my attitudes and 
prejudices towards others were beyond reproach. But, beginning in 2011, that all began to 
change for me. 

My consciousness of white supremacy developed as I traveled to Mexico to help build 
houses for people who had no houses in 2011. Then in 2012,1 traveled to Israel/Palestine to 
study the Israeli/Palestinian conflict and gained an understanding about the conflict from people 
on both sides of the issues. In the summer of 2013,1 began serving as a chaplain at Homeboy 
Industries (HBI) a gang rehabilitation center located in East Los Angeles, California and learned 
about the challenging lives of Latino gang members. All of these experiences brought me to a 
place in my life where I was willing to look at my Northern European great-grandfather’s acts of 
white supremacy that contributed to the colonization of the indigenous people who previously 
inhabited the land my great-grandfather acquired through the Homestead Act of 1862. 

To introduce the topic of racism and explain how white supremacy distorted my view of 
this group of indigenous people, and basically all people of color, I will offer a brief review of 
the contextual history of South Dakota and the Homestead Act of 1862.1 will then share how my 


^ Robin DiAngelo, White Fragility: Why It's so Hard for White People to Talk About 
Racism (Boston: Beacon Press, 2018), 28. 

* Charles W. Mills, The Racial Contract (Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press, 1997), 

122 . 
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great grandfather acquired the land via the Homestead Aet, how I inherited the family farm, and 
how I acquired raeism, white supremaey, privilege, a dominant soeial loeation, and the 
generational wounding that eame along with owning the land that was taken from its previous 
inhabitants. 

Racism, South Dakota style: The American Indian and the Homestead Act of 1862 

The U.S. Government, through the Homestead Aet of 1862 sought to provide affordable 
land to settlers in an effort to populate thousands of aeres of land west of the Mississippi River. 
This aet, signed by Abraham Lineoln on May 20th of 1862, typieally made available 160 aeres of 
land to would-be farmers who agreed to live on the land for a period of five years. However, 
unbeknownst to me earlier in my life was the faet that my aneestors likely partieipated in 
cleansing the lands of the Dakotas by occupying land taken from the Native Americans in an 
effort to block the return of any indigenous people to the land they had lived on for generations. 
Therefore, I received the land as part of my inheritance, but my ancestors’ participation in 
ridding indigenous people of the prairies was conveniently omitted from the stories about my 
homesteading great-grandparents. 

According to an article in Social Education by Lee Ann Potter and Wynell Schamel, the 
Homestead Act of 1862 decreed that any U.S. citizen, or intended citizen, who had never borne 
arms against the U.S. government could claim 160 acres of surveyed government land. 

Claimants were required to improve the plot by building a dwelling measuring at least 12 by 14, 
and by cultivating the land. After five years on the land, the original filer was entitled to the 
property, free and clear, except for a small registration fee. Title to the land could also be 
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acquired after only a six-month resideney and trivial improvements, provided the elaimant paid 
the government $1.25 per aere.^ 

My great-grandfather, Gabriel Gabrielson, an immigrant from Sweden, was a settler who 
aequired land under the Homestead Act of 1862. As one of his descendants, I inherited this land 
along with the notion that eolonizing the indigenous people was neeessary beeause they were 
depicted as a threat to populating the land that is now South Dakota. 

In his book entitled History of South Dakota, author Doane Robinson reeounts the history 
of South Dakota from the times of earliest oeeupation by the indigenous tribes through the times 
of the treaties with the white settlers. He writes about the many peaeeful interaetions among the 
indigenous tribes, who willingly surrendering or sharing their land with other tribes during the 
eenturies leading up to the era of white settlers. Robinson reeounts interaetions between the 
various tribes, their struggles, battles, and eventual submission to the white settlers through the 
vehicle of the Homestead Aet of 1862 and other acts and treaties. During this initial period of 
history, the land was inhabited solely by the indigenous tribes, and it was followed by treaties 
and land oeeupation by white settlers. 

Edith Kohl’s Land of the Burnt Thigh and O. E. Rolvaag’s Giants in the Earth: A Saga of 
the Prairie depiet life on the prairie from the perspeetive of the White Settlers who battled 
against all odds to scrateh out a living on the 160 aeres afforded them by the Homestead Act of 
1862. In each account I surveyed, the settlers deseribed the indigenous people as only having 
traversed the land of the Dakotas and never aetually settling on the land. However, Doane 


^ Eee Ann Potter and Wynell Sehamel, “The Homestead Act of 1862,” Social Education 
61, no. 6 (November 1997): 359. 
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Robinson notes that numerous indigenous tribes were aetually permanent residents of these lands 
for many decades if not centuries. 

In her book Land of the Burnt Thigh, Edith Kohl relates the following description that 

reflects the arrival and perspective of some new settlers to the Dakota Territory after the signing 

of the Homestead Act of 1862 by President Abraham Lincoln: 

At sunset we came up out of the draw to the crest of the ridge. Perched on the high seat of 
the spring wagon we looked into a desolate land, which reached into the horizon on every 
side. Prairie which had been untouched since Creation save for buffalo and roving bands 
of Indians, its brown grass scorched and cracking from the sun. No trees to break the 
endless monotony or to provide a moment’s respite from the sun.^*’ 

As romantic as this account of these recently arrived settlers seems, it depicts the typical 

naivete of the settlers as to the task ahead of them to settle their 160 acres along with the 

misleading and inaccurate description of the indigenous people as bands of roving Indians. 

Robinson’s History of South Dakota refers to the indigenous tribal people prior to the 

1860’s as consisting of highly organized tribes possessing, holding, and defending their land for 

their own uses, but not holding title to the land as in the white man’s culture that involved the 

fding of ownership papers and written deeds proving ownership. 

Robinson goes into great detail describing the various Native tribes that inhabited the 

area, which later became South Dakota and traces the earliest tribe to be that of the Ree Indians. 

The Ree tribe claimed to be the parent stock from which other tribes sprang; which would 

include the Dakota Sioux Indians, who were inhabiting the land in South Dakota during the time 

when the land was taken from them through the use of the Homestead Act. ^ ^ Robinson depicts 

the Rees as a group that built actual housing structures that resembled the sod huts of the settlers. 


Edith Kohl, Land of the Burnt Thigh (New York: Eunk and Wagnalls, 1938), 3. 

“ Doane Robinson, History of South Dakota (New York: B.E. Bowen Co, 1904), 40. 
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Robinson described in detail a forty-year battle between the Rees and the Dakota Sioux where 
the Dakota Sioux tribe drove away the buffalo so that the Ree would starve. 

I add this information to establish the fact that the Ree tribe actually lived on the land 
rather than roamed the prairie evidenced by the fact that they spent forty years warring with 
another tribe to keep their land. The Rees’ actions of building structures that resembled the sod 
huts of the Homesteaders, inhabiting the land that contained the buildings for decades (1791- 
1823), taking up settlers’ rights, and fighting to keep their land proved that they clearly inhabited 
the land prior to the white man arriving on the scene. I would maintain, that these actions of the 
Ree exhibited actions of ownership similar to the white man’s practice of owning the land.^^ 

My Story: How I was affected by white supremacy and racism 

Many atrocities occurred during the removal of the indigenous tribal people from the land 
that my great-grandfather Gabriel acquired through the Homestead Act of 1862. While 
conducting research for this project, I became more fully aware that Gabriel participated in the 
acquisition of land that was taken from indigenous people which later became our family farm. 
Gabriel’s actions through the use of the Homestead Act created a cultural disparity between my 
position of privilege and the indigenous peoples’ disadvantage. I struggled greatly living as the 
recipient of land taken, by force, from the indigenous people of this continent. 

In Practicing Compassion, Frank Rogers Jr. states that compassion is the means of 
becoming most deeply human. He explains: 

The path of compassion points to another way ... it is a way that stands up to violation - 
protects the vulnerable, empowers the victimized, holds offenders accountable, and 
restrains the unrepentant... it does so in ways that refuse to demonize the other . . . that 
recognize the suffering of the attacker, though hidden underneath his or her attempts to 
inflict pain; and that invite the offender’s restoration to the community on the condition 

Robinson, History, 42. 
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he or she makes amends, even if only symbolieally, and acts humanely. 

My initial response to the actions of my homesteading great-grandparents was that of 
frustration, anger, guilt, remorse, and denial. I learned by studying the work by Robin DiAngelo, 
that my response was typical of a white person and my response was that of white fragility. 
Robin DiAngelo, in her book entitled White Fragility: Why It's so Hard for White People to Talk 
About Racism relates that white fragility occurs when “white people who have been segregated 
from racial stress, react defensively, express outward anger, argue or withdraw completely. 

As I mentioned earlier, the awareness of my own racism emerged when I traveled to 
Mexico and witnessed people of color living in cardboard shacks covered with blue tarps to keep 
the rain out. I was part of a team that made their annual trek to Northern Mexico to build homes 
and to show the high school youth from our churches how underprivileged people lived in third- 
world countries. I came away from this experience with a more realistic view of how people 
really lived. After reading DiAngelo’s article, I recognized my own white fragility while 
pastoring the ELCA church in Southern California that serves as the context for this project. 

This concludes the introduction to this project and the relating of my own personal 
interest in this project. Section I, the next section of this project, describes the background 
research that I conducted on this project. It deals with the theological/biblical issues related to 
our common life together, a definition of racism within the context of a white Protestant 
Christian church here in the USA, and the background for the pedagogy I used to engage the 
difficult topic of racism in a faith community. 


Frank Rogers, Practicing Compassion (Nashville: Fresh Air Books, 2015), 15. 
DiAngelo, White Fragility, 8. 
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Section I 


Theological and biblical issues related to our common life together 

Brandon Robertson in his book True Inclusion: Creating Communities of Radical 

Embrace conveys the importance of inclusion by referring to Ephesian 2:14-16. In this passage, 

Paul informs the people of Ephesus about the need to be inclusive as follows: 

He is the embodiment of our peace, sent once and for all to take down the great barrier of 
hatred and hostility that has divided us so that we can be one. He offered His body on the 
sacrificial altar to bring an end to the law’s ordinances and dictations that separated 
Jews from the outside nations. His desire was to create in His body one new humanity 
from the two opposing groups, thus creating peace. Effectively the cross becomes God’s 
means to kill off the hostility once and for all so that He is able to reconcile them both to 
God in this one new body.^^ 

Robertson refers to the Ephesians passage to demonstrate that Jesus was sent to destroy 
the barrier separating two opposing groups in an effort to create peace. I include this passage to 
convey a guide for the people of EC and to also to remind them that the cross of Christ became 
the means to kill off hostility between the people at EC and the people groups they tend to 
restrict by their unwillingness to be flexible and change so as to be inclusive of the diversity that 
surrounds EC. 

Robertson references renowned psychologist Abraham Maslow’s “Hierarchy of Needs,” 
noting that inclusion for every individual is needed at each of Maslow’s depicted levels be it the 
self-level, the familial level, the communal level, or the societal level. ^^Robertson, a Christian 
pastor, especially advocates for inclusion of all individuals at the communal level in respect to a 
person’s spiritual needs. He notes, “While it is important for most communities to define their 
identities around a set of core values, beliefs, or interests, we can also lean into the tension of 


Ephesians 2:14-16 (The Voice Translation). Italics in the original. 

Brandon Robertson, True Inclusion: Creating Community of Radical Embrace (St. 
Eouis: Chalice Press, 2018), 39. 
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welcoming the full diversity of people and perspectives into our communities, because 
communal belonging is the essential need for all people.I add Robertson’s comments 
because I observed the people of LC not being willing to lean into the tension created by the 
diversity of their neighbors, be that people of color or younger people who visited the church. 
The mindset of LC congregants was that visitors needed to conform or assimilate in order to fit 
in rather than a stance of flexibility that embraced the needs of the visitor or younger generation 
who just wanted to be part of and have a say in the goings on at the church. Hence, the barrier 
presented by the LC congregation made it impossible for the younger generation and people of 
color to participate in the full life of the church. This is actually a form of racism. Carolyn Helsel 
in her book Anxious to Talk About It: Helping White Christians Talk Faithfully about Racism 
defines racism as the systemic exclusion of certain groups of people from having access to 
opportunities based on their group membership.^* I continued to observe the people at LC 
excluding or barring other people based on their affiliation with a certain group, be that age or 
race. Sometimes, during a church council meeting when young people or people of color made 
suggestions, these ideas were ignored. I will discuss this definition of racism based on group 
affiliation later in this document. 

To relate theological and biblical issues for the context of this project, I add comments 
from an article written to the church by a member of our Millennial generation. In his article 
entitled “59 Percent of Millennials Raised in the Church Have Dropped Out - And They’re 
trying to Tell Us Why,” Sam Eaton outlines many reasons why young people, like the 
Millennials, are no longer participating in regular church attendance and membership. Eaton 

Robertson, True Inclusion, 50. 

Carolyn Helsel, Anxious to Talk About It: Helping White Christians Talk Faithfully 
about Racism (St. Eouis, Chalice Press: 2017), 9. 
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claims that young people are leaving the ehurch beeause they are siek of hearing about values 
and mission statements. Eaton states: 

Sweet Moses people, give it a rest. Of course, as an organization, it’s important to be 
moving in the same direetion, but that should be easier for Christians than anyone 
beeause we already have a leader to follow. Jesus was insanely elear about our purpose 
on earth. 

Eaton then draws on Mark 12:30-31 to highlight the commandments: ‘Eove the Eord your God 
with all your heart and with all your soul and with all your mind and with all your strength.’ And 
‘Eove your neighbor as yourself There is no eommandment greater than these.’ Rather than 
foeusing time and effort on mission statements for the organization, Eaton offers the following 
solution: “Stop wasting time on the religious mumbo jumbo and get back to the heart of the 
gospel.”^*’ 

The main reason for my projeet is to give white Protestants an opportunity to learn about 
raeism beeause often times our ehureh neighbors are not being loved. Refoeusing the attention of 
a eongregation to the task of loving their neighbors eould result in the adoption of a radical 
welcome that ineludes all people. Stephanie Spellers, in her book Radical Welcome: Embracing 
God, the Other, and the Spirit of Transformation, outlines how ehurches ean offer the radieal 
weleome of Christ that ineludes loving our neighbors as ourselves. Spellers advoeates for an 
inelusive church paradigm that radically welcomes all people with the intention of ineluding 
them in all aspeets of the ehureh. This is neeessary, aeeording to Spellers, beeause some ehureh 
leaders exclude eertain people from the decision-making processes especially when it concerns 
deeisions about money. 


Sam Eaton, “59 Pereent of Millennials Raised in the Chureh Have Dropped Out - And 
They’re trying to Tell Us Why,” Faithit.com (blog), April 4, 2018, https://faithit.com/12-reasons- 
millennials-over-ehurch-sam-eaton/. 

Eaton, “59 Pereent of Millennials.” 
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As I mentioned in the introduetion, Kujawa-Holbrook notes that eongregations really 
need to address the issue of power before they ean truly be inelusive.^^ Kujawa-Holbrook defines 
power as “the capacity to have control, authority over others . . . Social power refers to the 
capacity of dominant (white) culture to have control, authority, and influence over people of 
color. Social power plus prejudice equal oppression.”^^ In many congregations, efforts to learn to 
develop antiracist skills have been inadequate. Similarly, Spellers notes, “Churches send 
members to antiracism training in hopes that the members will be transformed by the experience 
. . . few communities move past the analysis of individual and interpersonal attitudes and 
behaviors to address the structural [systemic societal] supports for oppression and dominance. 
Spellers would conclude that people resist adopting a radical welcome because it involves the 
sharing of power.^"^ 

LC’s efforts to be a truly welcoming church appeared to fall short because of their refusal 
to share power with anyone beyond their core group. This is something that I witnessed during 
leadership and church council meetings. Again, Kujawa-Holbrook reminds us that this is an 
instance of white culture exercising social power over people of color.^^ These scholarly 
comments acknowledge the likely presence of racism at LC and validate the need for my project 
to address that issue at LC so that the church may truly grow and come to love their neighbors as 
commanded by Jesus. 


Kujawa-Holbrook,15. 

Kujawa-Holbrook, House, 15. 

Stephanie Spellers, Radical Welcome: Embracing God, The Other, and the Spirit of 
Transformation, (New York, Church Publishing, Inc., 2006), 68. 

Spellers, Radical Welcome, 68. 
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Harvey Cox, in his book The Future of Faith, describes a Church that is struggling with 
the loss of members who are gravitating away from religious institutions that offer an emphasis 
on doctrine and dogma towards churches that offer a more direct encounter with God, with the 
Spirit, with the Divine, with the Sacred. He notes that people want something that is experiential 
and something that they can touch and are less willing to accept religious teaching on the 
authority of someone else. My own personal experience with churches that allow the movement 
of the Spirit is that people of color are welcomed (and are present to welcome others), 
participating, and in leadership. 

Cox advocates for more of the Spirit in our churches. He contends that we should devote 
the next 2,000 years to completing the Trinity and interacting with the Holy Spirit. He contends 
that we had 2,000 years of God the Father (from Creation to Calvary), and we had 2,000 years of 
Jesus from Calvary to the year 2,000. Now, we need to have 2,000 years of the Holy Spirit. That 
would bring us to the year 4,000 C.E. Cox maintains that being spiritual but not religious is 
engaging with God the Holy Spirit. 

Jurgen Moltmann, in his book Sun of Righteousness Arise: God’s Future for Ffumanity 
and the Earth, states, “Yet today the churches are the minorities in a multifaith and secular 
societies. But they are minorities in an ecumenical, worldwide community and with a universal 
mission. The future of Christianity is the church and the future of the church is the kingdom of 
God.”^® I hope and pray that LC sheds its white supremacist and racist attitude towards people of 
color and moves beyond racism, extending radical welcome that causes everyone within that 
church to be transformed by the mutually transforming exchange of the Gospel}^ 

Jurgen Moltmann, Sun of Righteousness Arise: God’s Future for Ffumanity and the 
Earth (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 2010), 7. 

Spellers, Radical Welcome, 74. 
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I would contend that the radieal weleome advoeated by Spellers is absolutely neeessary 
in order for the ehureh to be transformed by a mutual exehange of the Gospel. This exchange is 
needed in order for the ehureh to beeome the Kingdom of God that results from the missio Dei, 
the act of God redeeming his lost and fallen world. I advoeate for the use of Spellers’ paradigm 
of a ehureh that offers a mutually transforming exchange of the Gospel to direetly inform the 
theology of mission and evangelism of LC. This is necessary beeause the mission of the ehureh 
is God’s mission to redeem a lost and fallen world that is ethnieally and eulturally diverse by 
design. As LC operates in its power (“eapacity to have eontrol, authority, or influenee over 
others”^*), it exists in a lost and fallen state, likely ineapable of loving those 48% people of eolor 
who neighbor their ehureh, in a way that is consistent with Jesus’ command to love thy neighbor. 

Evangelism is the vehiele to earry the message to God’s ethnieally and diverse ereation. 
In order for LC, and the ELCA at large, to function and grow as a church it must overcome 
raeism and fear ineited by white fragility. Taking this step would enable LC to beeome the 
welcoming community that they imagine themselves and that is needed by the neighborhood. 
Again, this highlights the need for this projeet. 

Orthopraxy vs. Orthodoxy 

Another area related to our eommon life together that is pertinent to this projeet is the 
distinetion between orthopraxy and orthodoxy. Aeeording to Craig L. Nessan, orthopraxis 
literally means right practice. The term orthopraxis is usually used in deliberate and intentional 
eontrast to orthodoxy whieh means right teaching. Nessan notes that the eore idea of orthopraxis 


Kujawa-Holbrook, House, 22. 
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is already present in Seripture. The prophets insisted on right praetiee as the measure of true 
religion. To emphasize his point, Nessan references Hosea 6:6, which states: “For I want 
not animal sacrifices, but mercy. I don’t want burnt offerings; I want people to know Me 
as God!”2‘' 

Nessan also references John 2:14-26 and sums up those verses by stating, “works are 
demanded as a consequence of faith.”^*’ Nessan continues, “the Gospels (e.g.. Sermon on the 
Mount) and the NT letters (e.g., Rom. 12) include instruction in the right practice of the Christian 
life . . . that whenever orthodoxy threatens to diminish into mere rhetoric, the impulse to 
orthopraxis emerges as counterpoint.”^^ 

While pastoring LC, I provided right teaching according to the Lutheran tradition, but I 
did not witness orthopraxis or right practice being expressed according to the Gospel towards 
certain groups of people. For the right teaching, I refer to Lutheran teaching on baptism as it 
appears in the Augsburg Confession article nine (AC IX). The AC IX states that grace is offered 
through it [baptism], and that one should baptize children, who through such baptism are 
entrusted to God and become pleasing to him. This is an important aspect of the ELCA 
denomination because baptized children receive the benefit of God’s grace and are connected to 
God at an early age. Hence, from the time of baptism the children are joined to God, becoming a 
child of God, and are welcomed into the rich fullness of the Christian community and receive all 
of God’s blessings which are: “victory over death and the devil, forgiveness of sin, God’s grace, 
the entire Christ, and the Holy Spirit with his gifts. 

Hosea 6:6 (The Voice Translation). Italics in the original. 

Craig L. Nessan, “Orthopraxis,” in The Cambridge Dictionary of Christian Theology, 
ed. Ian McFarland, et al. (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2011), 361. 

Nessan, “Orthopraxis,” 361. 

Martin Luther, Luther’s Small Catechism (Minneapolis: Augsburg Fortress, 2016), 28. 
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From an early age, Lutheran children are taught that their salvation and eternal life is 
secure, allowing them to focus on growing as Christians and serving others from a Christian 
foundation. Hence, serving others is instilled in them, and they can lead others to be Christian 
servants also for the betterment of all. 

But the LC congregation was struggling with their homeless neighbors who frequented 
the church campus and supposedly broke into the church and stole the intermittently working 
microphones from the sound system. On a Sunday when I preached a sermon on how our 
Christian baptism frees us up to help our neighbor, a person in leadership at the church reported 
that the newly installed surveillance cameras resulted in the arrest of a one homeless person. I 
was frustrated because I had just given a sermon on helping our homeless neighbors; having 
them arrested was not what I understood Jesus meant by serving others. 

This example of how the homeless were being treated by this Lutheran congregation 
serves as an example of how white supremacy had taught these congregants to blame the victims 
of social issues (people who are homeless) rather than to investigate the social issue to see if they 
(the congregants) might be part of the problem. 

Mai-Ahh Le Tran, in her book Reset the Heart: Unlearning Violence, Relearning Hope, 
suggests that the “slave catechism, that slave owners historically used to save the souls of their 
black slaves, actually existed as a sacralized pedagogy of oppression and that same pedagogy 
bleeds into contemporary times as we observe innumerable instances of explicit teaching of 
Christian scriptures, Christian doctrines, and faith practices that justify hatred, bigotry, and 
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exclusion.”^^ The comments about having a homeless person arrested, nearly reeked with the 
hatred and bigotry that this act of exclusion emitted. 

I was astounded by the response of the LC congregants because I had taken many of them 
to Homeboy Industries (HBI), a gang rehabilitation center in East Los Angeles, and had invited 
them to read Father Greg Boyle’s book. Tattoos on the Heart. Boyle had thirty plus years’ 
experience with former gang members and felons who were incarcerated in efforts to cure the 
L.A. gang problem. Fr. Greg emphasized, “We cannot incarcerate ourselves out of the 
gang/crime problem because crime is part of a larger social issue and crime is a symptom of 
those social issues.However, the congregants of this church were still quick to blame the 
homeless people for being homeless, and to see the symptoms of homelessness, e.g., breaking 
and entering, only in terms of how it had upset the life and times of LC. 

In The Little Book of Restorative Justice, author Howard Zehr notes, “Crime represents a 
wound in the community, a tear in the web of relationships. In fact, damaged relationships are 
both a cause and an effect of crime . . . Many traditions have a saying that harm of one is the 
harm of all. A harm such as crime ripples out to disrupt the whole web. Moreover, wrongdoing 
[crime] is often a symptom that something is out of balance in the web.”^^ 

This condition of being out of balance that Howard Zehr refers to is certainly evident in 
the congregation’s reaction to the homeless people breaking into the church because one of the 
homeless men grew up in the church and his parents still attend LC. These acts of crime by the 


Mai-Ahh Le Tran, Reset the Heart: Unlearning Violence, Relearning Hope (Nashville: 
Abingdon Press, 2017), 48. 

Greg Boyle, Tattoos on the Heart: The Power of Boundless Compassion (New York: 
Free Press, 2010), 32. 

Howard Zehr, The Little Book of Restorative Justice (New York: Good Books, 2015), 
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former member, who had been baptized as an infant and reared in the ehureh aeeording to 
Lutheran teaehings, points to the breakdown of the effeetiveness of the deeades of Christian 
teaehings in this ehureh. They do not know why the system failed and at the same time may not 
really want to find out. They only speeulate as to the reason for the robberies and are possibly 
afraid to uneover the reason why one of their own resorts to burglarizing them. The ehureh is 
responding to the tear in the web of this eongregation with the violent act of having the homeless 
member of the church arrested and jailed. 

Racism in the USA: Within the Context of the White Protestant Christian Church 

As someone who is a firm believer in holistic health, I decided to comment on the root 
cause of racism, white supremacy or whiteness, rather than include an exhaustive conversation 
about the symptoms of racism here in the USA. So, rather than to include a long history of 
racism in this country, I will comment on how racism affects those of us within the church. I will 
first offer definitions of racism and then discuss the causes of racism because my project is 
designed to help a white Protestant Christian congregation identify racism, the enemy within. 

Author Carolyn Helsel, in \iqx hook Anxious to Talk About It: Helping White Christians 
Talk Faithfully About Racism, defines racism as follows: “Racism is more than feelings of being 
discriminated against; it is the systemic exclusion of certain groups of people from having access 
to opportunities based on their group membership.”^® 

Author Jennifer Harvey, in her book Dear White Christians: For Those Longing for 
Racial Reconciliation, cites whiteness as the main problem and key ingredient of racism. Harvey 
states: 


Helsel, Anxious, 9. 
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As long as we continue to respond to the challenges of race and racism primarily through 
a reconciliation paradigm, we will be unable to emphasize and respond to the particular 
problem of whiteness . . . The nature of race and U.S. racial history makes clear that the 
structured and material conditions of alienation [of people of color by whites] out of 
which our differences actually emerge, rather than the differences themselves, must 
become the primary emphasis and inform the organizing logic of our response to the 
challenge of race.^^ 

HelseTs admission that racism denies people of color access to opportunities and 
Harvey’s indication that social structures and material conditions of alienation actually create the 
otherwise non-existent differences between white people and people of color, accurately describe 
how racism affects the white Protestant churches here in the USA. 

The fact that racism denies access to opportunities is obvious in Christian churches here 
in the USA, since racism has been allowed to separate the people of God based on the color of 
their skin. The lack of people of color at LC is a prime example of how denominations separate 
congregants based on skin color. This anti-biblical phenomenon exists each Sunday morning as 
people gather to worship. The gathering is typically racially divided because the command of 
Jesus to love thy neighbor apparently is not perceived to include the diversity of thy neighbors. 

ETC A Pastor Lenny Duncan’s book entitled Dear Church: A Love Letter from a Black 
Preacher to the Whitest Denomination in the U.S. addresses racism in the Protestant Christian 
churches of the ELCA. Duncan asserts that dismantling white supremacy is the way of the cross. 
In the introduction to his book released in 2019, he states: “Dear Church, how the hell did we get 
here? The Evangelical Lutheran Church of America (ELCA) is the whitest denomination in the 
United States. Many of our congregations are in decline, and our society is becoming more and 
more divided. We don’t know what the future holds for this church, so how did we get here?”^* 


Jennifer Harvey, Dear White Christians: For Those Still Longing for Racial 
Reconciliation (Grand Rapids, Michigan: William B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 2014), 63. 
Duncan, Dear Church, 1. 
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Yet, the chureh appears to be powerless to make ehanges to alter its deeline. The ehange 
that Lenny Duncan and others, like me, advocate for is for the church to 1) address racism 
directly, and 2) do something to promote systemic change, rather than to simply hold another 
service to admit how badly we have treated people of color. These types of services involve 
people of color, their music, authentic garb, and along with some type of ceremony. After the 
service is over, we all leave, but little changes. We remain racially divided because of racism. 
HelseTs comments as to how racism denies people of color access to opportunities applies to our 
white churches. The opportunity for people of color to worship with a white congregation is 
typically denied unless a person of color were to assimilate to white behavior (and not get too 
excited or loud). Basically, the seldom invited or begrudgingly welcomed people of color need to 
look and act like the majority of white people during church. 

I remember sitting up front in the Lutheran church of my youth one Sunday morning 
during my college years and turning around to witness that the church was about half-full and 
wondering where everybody went. During my childhood, our church was fdled with married 
couples with kids. The church pews in the sanctuary were filled, along with the balcony. I was 
puzzled as to what happened to cause the decrease in membership. For me, that puzzlement has 
lasted for decades, and I—and thousands of others—have spent years trying to figure out the 
cause for the decline in the Lutheran church, along with many other Christian denominations. 

Pastor Lenny Duncan’s question about how the church could have declined mirrors my 
question from my college years, where did everyone go? Part of the answer to Lenny Duncan’s 
question and mine rests in the effects of white supremacy through the use of the divisive, 
marginalizing, demonizing tool of racism. Other forces have influenced the decline in 
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membership of the white Protestant Christian ehurehes as well, but those forees are beyond the 
seope of this project. 

Ibram X. Kendi, in his book How to Be an Antiracist, offers the following definition of 
racism. He explains that someone who is racist is “one who is supporting a racist policy through 
their actions or inaction or expressing a racist idea.”^^ Kendi’s book is designed to help racist 
people, like me, work at becoming antiracist. Would Lenny Duncan’s ELCA churches survive 
and thrive z/the people of those churches strive to become antiracist? Would the Swedish 
Lutheran church that I grew up in, that now has fewer participants than my second grade Sunday 
school class, survive if the dwindling number of members denounce racism and become a 
welcoming congregation to anyone and everyone, no matter what? Is antiracism the answer or 
just part of the answer? 

Lenny Duncan describes how he was drawn to the ELCA church that welcomed him to 
participate in communion by saying: “This is Jesus’ table; he made no restrictions, and neither do 
we.”"^*’ A church with no restrictions is the kind that Stephanie Spellers advocates for in Radical 
Welcome. Jesus did not restrict people of color to come follow him because all the people were 
people of color. In a true act of racism, the churches here in the USA have whitened the Bible by 
making the people of the Bible, who were people of color, appear to be white people. 

In How to Be an Antiracist, Kendi takes the Christian churches of this country to task for 
advocating that the people of the Bible were not people of color. This whitening process is done 
in an effort to racially discriminate against people of color through the use of colorism. 


Ibram X. Kendi, How to Be an Antiracist (New York: One World, 2019), 13. 
Duncan, Dear Church, 1. 
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Kendi defines colorism as “a powerful eolleetion of racist policies that lead to inequities 
between Light people and Dark people, supported by racist ideas about Light and Dark 
people . . . Colorist ideas are also assimilationist ideas, encouraging assimilation into—or 
transformation into something close to—the White body.” Kendi continues: “Colorism, like all 
forms of racism, rationalizes inequities with racist ideas, claiming the inequities between Dark 
people and Light people are not due to racist policy but are based in what is wrong or right with 
each group of people. 

Based on Pastor Lenny Duncan’s statement that the ELCA churches are the whitest 
churches in the USA and the fact that I was pasturing an ELCA church, I was encouraged to 
develop this project with LC as the context because racism needed to be addressed. I also knew 
that the topic of racism in LC would be a sensitive topic and very likely a difficult topic for the 
congregants to address. But, in true Martin Luther style, I spoke truth to power and designed the 
project to confront racism within the context of LC in Southern California. The details of my 
project appear in Section II of this paper. 

Religious Education - how to teach/engage difficult topics in a faith community 

During a Claremont School of Theology (CST) M.Div. class with Sheryl 
Kujawa-Holbrook entitled Introduction to Religious Education, I learned the importance of 
diversity and inclusivity in teaching. One of the books that we used for that class was Stephanie 
Spellers’ Radical Welcome: Embracing God, The Other, and the Spirit of Transformation. While 
Spellers emphasized the importance of inclusivity to all in her book. Professor Kujawa-Holbrook 
taught us how to teach those already occupying our church pews so that we could be prepared to 
welcome those outside our churches. 


Kendi, How to Be an Antiracist, 109. 
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While attempting to teaeh those in my pilot program at LC, I was reminded of the need to 
present information so that all eould have the opportunity to be included, participate, grasp 
information, and learn. I came to this realization after I had assigned an article by DiAngelo 
about white racism. One of the members of the group notified me that she was dyslectic and that 
reading was very challenging for her. She then told us that she had found and viewed a YouTube 
video of DiAngelo summarizing the article that I had assigned to the group. Being the savvy 
teacher that I now am, I had the entire group view the short YouTube video so that we could all 
have a better opportunity to grasp DiAngelo’s information. In doing so, the group was able to 
learn about the need for diversity in teaching styles of education. Within my small pilot group, 
there was a wide range of academic experience. One member is an accomplished reader who 
holds a master’s degree in counseling, but others in the group struggle with reading and grasping 
information through the written word. 

Another 70-year-old woman in our group shared that the video was helpful for a different 
reason: she struggled to finish reading a 20- to 30-page article because she worked several part- 
time jobs and seldom found the time to read. Another member of the pilot program was a retired 
electrician, who gained knowledge most effectively from on-the-job training containing physical 
demonstrations. Another person, due to her age and failing vision, obtained her learning via 
audio books. Hence, she struggled with written articles, but appreciated listening to the Traces of 
the Trade movie and the YouTube videos because she had almost given up reading due to her 
failing vision. She learned from the videos along with the conversations and discussions that 
accompanied the articles. 

One of the things that I learned by teaching people about racism involved our cultural 
differences. Because the members of the pilot group were from different parts of the U.S. we 
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viewed people from different races differently because of our cultural differences. For example, I 
grew up around white people and members of the Dakota Sioux tribe, whereas others grew up 
around white people and African Americans. As the people in the group shared about these 
differences, I also learned about how to teach people about racism based on our cultural 
differences."^^ 

Donna Walker Tileston, in her book 10 Best Teaching Practices: How Brain Research 
and Learning Styles Define Teaching Competencies, stresses the need to teach people in a way so 
that they can absorb information and actually be taught. She describes how auditory, visual, and 
kinesthetic learners all learn differently; a fact that I discovered while conducting my pilot 
program. Tileston’s book also helped me teach people about racism by helping students make 
connections from prior knowledge. 

So, rather than just exposing the pilot program participants with new knowledge about 
racism, I helped them learn new information by encouraging them to tap into prior knowledge or 
prior learning on the topic of racism in an attempt to challenge their prior thinking and possibly 
unlock some of their pre-existing beliefs on the topic of racism that was keeping their church 
from growing. 

This technique emerged by allowing one of the participants in the pilot group to introduce 
a YouTube video by DiAngelo. When I created a safe place for this person from a minority 
group (a white dyslectic, lesbian, retired, senior citizen woman) to take the lead in teaching 


Donna Walker Tileston, 10 Best Teaching Practices: How Brain Research and 
Learning Styles Define Teaching Competencies, 3rd ed. (Thousand Oaks, Calif: Corwin Press, 
2011), 35-48. 
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during that early session, the group was exposed to the fact that they might learn something from 
other minority groups, specifically people of color. Because of her dyslexia, this woman adapted 
her learning style to that of an auditory or kinesthetic learner. The group responded to watching 
DiAngelo’s video and allowed this dyslexic woman to lead them via her learning style. Little did 
they know, that her leading set a precedent for them in being taught by someone from a minority 
group. This teaching by a minority, occurred when the pilot group was exposed to case studies 
from Helsel’s book where people of color mapped their way through the racial identity 
development model. 

The dyslexic participant shared the following on her feedback form: “Fve been gay since 
I was 17 and gay rights have come a long way over the years . . .I’ve found that letting people 
know me first before I get ‘labeled’ helps.” 

I use her “before I get labeled” statement as an example of Tileston’s 10 Best Teaching 
Practices to help me teach people about racism by helping the participants make connections 
from their prior knowledge about LGBTQ community. The congregation of LC is open to having 
gay people and same gendered couples attend their church and participate in leadership along 
with the full life of the church. During the pilot program, I connected the participants’ former 
closed position, or knowledge, towards gays and their current openness towards gays as an 
example for them to compare their current closedness towards people of color, homeless people, 
etc. Once they could see that people of color, and the homeless, are just people whom they have 
not gotten to know yet, they could envision making the same leap with them as they had done 
with gay people. 

When I let the dyslexic woman lead with her example from YouTube, her statement, 
“Letting people know me first, before I get labeled, helps,” encouraged the people in the pilot 
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group back to their prior knowledge about people of eolor and allowed that knowledge to 
transform their thinking so that they eould envision racism coming a long way just like gay rights 
has come a long way. Once the pilot group could envision this reality, they eould also visualize 
themselves working through the stages of the integrated racial identity development model (see 
Appendix A). I am very thankful for Tileston’s book because it helped me teaeh people about 
racism by encouraging them to make eonnections from their prior knowledge about the LGBTQ 
community and apply that learning to their newfound opportunity in learning about race and 
raeism. 

One of the main objectives of the pilot program was to ereate a safe spaee for the 
members of LC to participate in an edueational conversation on the topic of white supremaey 
and racism. It was important for me to apply the chaplaincy technique of being a non-anxious 
listening presenee. This technique involved creating a safe spaee for the people to express their 
concerns, share their fears, and reeeive compassion from the faeilitator. I also appreciated this 
opportunity beeause it allowed me to follow the precepts of this D. Min. program by extending 
compassion to myself and others, as well as, to lead LC based on a compassion-based model that 
I had been developing with this eongregation since 2016."^^ 

Carolyn Helsel introduced mapping racial identity in her book Anxious to Talk About It. 
Helsel’s grace-filled, non-eonfrontational sharing of racial identity mapping allowed everyone in 
the pilot program to view and consider working through the stages of racial identity when we 
read and discussed this topic as a group. This technique helped some work through the steps of 
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mapping racial identity and planted seeds for others who may have been overwhelmed by the 


prospeet of mapping out their raeial identity. 

Helsel introduees the theory of raeial identity development and then injects her story and 
the stories of others into the various stages of the theory thus bringing the theory to life and 
making it easier to eomprehend. In the eontext of this projeet, the end goal of mapping raeial 
identity development for white partieipants is to help the person move to a place of being anti- 
raeist after the person has identified their own raee and worked through the various stages of 
raeial identity development for themselves. 

An additional benefit of the raeial identity development integrated model, as deseribed 
by Joy and John Hoffman, is that it is designed to simultaneously guide people of eolor, biracial 
people, and white people through the proeess of raeial identity development to a shared end 
result of integrative awareness where both people of eolor and whites are able to positively 
identify their own raeial group while also aeknowledging that other aspeets of their identity (their 
gender, their talents and abilities, their unique experienees) eontribute to their personhood."^® 

This integrated raeial identity development model eehoes the PBS diseussion guidelines for the 
movie Traces of the Trade. PBS assembled discussion guidelines for viewing audienees based on 
the demographies of the viewers. 

The Hoffmans were motivated to integrate the racial identity development model beeause 
they discovered, through their researeh, that “whites and people of eolor both eome to the 


Helsel, Anxious, 39. 
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conclusion that there is much more to them than their raee or gender. Both groups are able to 
positively identify with their own racial group while also acknowledging that other aspects of 
their identity (their gender, their talents and abilities, their unique experiences) eontribute to their 
personhood.”"^^ 

This eoncludes my discussion on the topies of the first seetion. I now move on to Section 
II where I describe the pilot program at LC, share the feedbaek from the participants of the pilot 
program, deseribe the methodology used, comment on the definitions, delimitations, and 
limitations of my project, and provide analysis of the projeet. 

Section II 

Project 

This project combined library researeh along with the sharing of my own personal story 
in an effort to bring awareness to the history and legaey of racism stemming from a white 
dominant eulture perspective. The projeet also involved introducing the concept of racism to a 
pilot group of seven members of a white Protestant Christian ELCA church located in Southern 
California. I hand-selected this group of white people at LC, where I had served since 2015. In 
2015,1 began as a pulpit supply pastor, then served for two years as the assistant to the pastor, 
and then served for thirteen months as the senior interim pastor from July 1, 2018 through July 
31,2019. 

The pilot group consisted of all senior citizens, based on the aging demographics of the 
congregation. Two were men and five were women. The participants were all active members of 
the congregation and served in leadership or staff positions. I chose this group of people because 
I knew, based on their level of partieipation in ehurch programming, that they would participate 
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in the pilot group from beginning to end. Since the pilot group consisted of older people, I 
gathered the pilot group during the day because older people typically do not go out at night and 
do not want to drive after dark. 

I am calling the ministry context for this project “LC.” This church is a white Protestant 
Lutheran church located in Southern California and is a member of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of American (ELCA). 

The following basic assumptions are based on my observations as a member and 
subsequently a staff member of this church. The following are my assumptions that I arrived 
upon for the purpose of my D. Min. project: 

1. The people of this Lutheran congregation are not necessarily ignorant but have been 
socialized in a culture that takes white privilege for granted. They confess to be God- 
loving Christians, but 1 John 4:20 (which states: “Those who say, T love God,’ and hate 
their brothers or sisters, are liars; for those who do not love a brother or sister whom they 
have seen, cannot love God whom they have not seen.”), challenges this notion."^* 

2. Talking about racism and related topics with the members of this Lutheran church 
produces fear and anxiety in them. However, educating them on racism is necessary so 
that they can truly love their neighbors and cast out fear as described in 1 John 4:18 
(“There is no fear in love, but perfect love casts out fear; for fear has to do with 
punishment, and whoever fears has not reached perfection in love.”"^^). The purpose of 
my five-week pilot program was to educate the people of this congregation so that they 

1 John 4:20 (NRSV). 
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no longer had to fear and eould then have an opportunity to reaeh towards perfeetion in 
love by aetually loving their neighbor. 

3. Having the diffieult eonversations about raoism and owning their part in raeism will 
help the members of the pilot group proeess their feelings and learn more about the topie; 
resulting in a more productive outcome for the individual group members and help the 
church become the welcoming congregation they desire. 

Having described the context of my project, I will now explain the methods used during 
this project. 

Methods 

To begin the discussion of racism in the USA with the pilot group at LC, I invited the 
participants to view the educational fdm, Traces of the Trade: A Story from the Deep 
North, which originally aired on June 24, 2008 on the PBS film series Point of View (P.O.V.). 
The film follows the journey and documents the North's intimate relationship with slavery from 
the perspective of the DeWolf family of Rhode Island. 

The film was directed by Katrina Browne, a DeWolf descendant and relative of Thomas 
Norman DeWolf, author of the book Inheriting the Trade: A Northern Family Confronts Its 
Legacy as the Largest Slave-Trading Dynasty in U.S. History. The film and book very 
dramatically tell the story of how the DeWolf family uncovered their inherited participation in 
the U.S. slave trade and how they came to terms with this inheritance. 

I originally viewed the DeWolf film during an Introduction to Religious Education class 
taught by Dr. Sheryl Kujawa-Holbrook at Claremont School of Theology as part of my M.Div. 
studies. The film helped me identify my ancestors’ involvement in removing the tribes of 
indigenous people from parts of South Dakota through the use of the Homestead Act of 1862.1 
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showed the film to the pilot group and believed their viewing of the film would also help them to 
understand raeism from a white person’s perspective. 

In an effort to teach the difficult topic of race to the congregation and help the 
congregation engage with the topic, I utilized the PBS discussion guide provided with the Traces 
of the Trade video. The discussion guide provides a step-by-step format with which to lead an 
encounter group and help them process their feelings and emotions on the topic of race.^*’ 

I was very impressed with the video and have wanted to lead a showing of the video and 
lead a group using the P.O.V. discussion guide format. I am including the DeWolf s story in this 
project because I did not, until now, have an opportunity to show the fdm and work through parts 
of the discussion guide. 

To further the religious educational part of the project, I had the group read and discuss 
Carolyn Helsel’s hook Anxious to Talk About It: Helping White Christians Talk Faithfully 
About Racism. Helsel’s book offers a tried and proven format by which members of a Christian 
congregation can discuss the topic of race and interact with a method to help the members of 
LC process their feelings and emotions around the topic of racism. After I decided on the 
educational materials for the group, I set out to gather a group of people to form a pilot group for 
my educational discussion group. 

Early in May of 2019,1 recruited the members of the pilot group and informed them that 
this five-week workshop would be described in my Doctor of Ministry project at Claremont 
School of Theology. Participants signed a letter of consent indicating that they understood that 
their attendance and participation was voluntary, and that their names, the name of their church. 

Faith Rogow, “Traces of the Trade: A Story from the Deep North P.O.V. Discussion 
Guide,” Tracing Center, November 8, 2011, 
http://www.tracingcenter.org/library/discussion_guide.pdf 
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and any personal information would not be used in my D. Min projeet. I recruited three staff 
members, a long-time married couple who have taken the lead in making decisions for the 
church, one member who would be considered right-wing conservative, and one member who 
would be considered left-wing liberal. 

During the months of May and June of 2019,1 led the five-week series of conversational 
workshops on racism at LC. The weekly outline for the pilot group appears below: 

Week 1: 

Have the group view the DeWolf video in an effort to introduce the topic of racism. Also, 
lead the group through the discussion questions; distribute and collect the first feedback 
form based on the viewing of the film so as to create a racism knowledge baseline for the 
group participants. Assign Chapters 1 and 2 oi Anxious to Talk About It. 

Week 2: 

Discuss Chapter 1 of HelseTs book, “The Way We Thi nk About Race.” In this chapter 
we will think about how three things—emotions, stories, and interpretation—are linked 
together. 

Discuss Chapter 2 of HelseTs book, “Feeling White.” In this chapter we will focus on 
feelings of being white and how white people have been racialized in this country in 
different ways. Assign Chapters 3 and 4 ol Anxious to Talk About It. 

Week 3: 

Discuss Chapter 3 of HelseTs book, “Mapping Racial Identity Development.” In this 
chapter we will look at racial identity development theory, a way of understanding the 
story of how white people come to see themselves as white in a positive and anti-racist 
way. 

Discuss Chapter 4 of HelseTs book, “Listening to Different Stories about Race.” This 
chapter presents many different stories about race that people have shared with Carolyn 
Helsel and describes how these stories present challenging emotions for the reader. 
Assign Chapters 5 and 6 of Anxious to Talk About It. 

Week 4: 

Discuss Chapter 5 of HelseTs book, “Expressing Gratitude.” This chapter moves into the 
work of interpretation and how the author suggests the use of gratitude as a lens through 
which can best interpret these difficult conversations. 

Discuss Chapter 6 of HelseTs book, “Spiritual Practices for Race Talk.” In this chapter 
we will look at spiritual practices presented by Helsel to help the reader continue the 
engagement in difficult conversations about race. 
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Week 5: 

Discuss the final chapter of Helsel’s book, “Conclusion.” In this session we will discuss 
ways for the readers to apply what they have learned in ways that works for them. 

Final group meeting: wrap-up discussion, and completion of follow-up survey. 

Members to complete survey so as to document what they have learned, provide feedback 
where participants describe their own challenges, or sense of growth, or plans for the 
future would be more helpful. 

This sums up the description of the church context, the educational material used, and 
information about the members of the group that I formed to serve as a pilot group for my 
D. Min. project. I will now include information about the definitions, delimitations, and 
limitations of my group project. 

Definitions, delimitations, and limitations 

This project was limited to the education of white members of LC on the topic of racism 
because the practices of this congregation appeared to be racist in nature and, based on my 
assumptions, were hindering their efforts to be a welcoming congregation by failing to follow 
Jesus’ command to love one another. I tested my assumptions by exposing several LC 
congregants to the diversity of Southern California when I took them on field trips to Homeboy 
Industries (HBI) in East Los Angeles where I had served as a Chaplain during my Clinical 
Pastoral Education (CPE). At the completion of each visit, I led the group in discussion about the 
visit to HBI so as to receive feedback from the group. During that time, I heard several 
comments from the congregants that were racist in nature. Some of these comments are listed in 
the feedback section of this report. These comments supported my assumption that the 
congregants had been socialized into believing that they were superior to the people of color at 
HBI as their white supremacist upbringings came out in their comments. I was disappointed to 
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hear such comments, but these comments proved that I was on the right track and that I needed 
to proceed to educate and inform the congregants about racism. 

I set the boundary for this study so that the pilot group would only contain white people. I 
set this boundary so that a person of color would not be expected to be the expert in the group 
and be called upon to describe how racism affects people of color. I did this so that the pilot 
program would help white people focus on their experience with racism rather than shifting the 
focus to a person of color. 

This project also had a strict time limitation due to the fact that my interim pastor contract 
was to expire at the end of July 2019. Also, between the year’s late Easter Sunday and my exit 
from this congregation as they prepared for their new interim pastor, I had just a few weeks to 
prepare, organize the pilot group, lead the pilot program, conclude the group, and collect end-of- 
group feedback forms. 

At LC the problem of lack of welcome extends to people in other minoritized groups 
(gender, sexual orientation, ability, etc.) and to those of intersectional identities. This project, 
however, focuses on race alone. 

Analysis 

In this section I will include my summary analysis of the project pilot program by 
highlighting what worked and what did not work along with a summary of the feedback from the 
pilot group participants. 

I found the pilot program part of the project to be quite successful. Because I was 
pasturing LC at the time, I was able to use my influence with the congregation to recruit the 
participants. My decision to recruit three staff members, the decision makers for the church, and 
two members who comprised both ends of the right-wing conservative to left-wing liberal 
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spectrum proved to be quite representative of the congregation. Based on these dynamics, these 
seven people represented the power and those who truly lead the church, the staff and those who 
truly get the work done, and both ends of the membership spectrum and those in between. This 
group also makes up the majority of the core group of people who are present at every function 
and service and who are also interested and invested in having LC survive and thrive. 

What worked and what did not work? 

I was unable to recruit an up-and-coming member of the church who currently serves as 
the church council vice president. He was traveling during the month of June and would not have 
been able to participate in all the sessions. His new-found leadership input would have been 
appreciated in this group because he will be replacing the church council president in the next 
term. I also had a staff member in the pilot group who floated in and out of the sessions because 
he was being treated for throat cancer. He typically floats in and out of the Sunday morning 
church service, so I was not too surprised with his level of participation. 

The brown bag lunch noon meeting time of the group worked well as we viewed videos 
and discussed the literature over lunch. The fellowship time of breaking bread and egg salad 
sandwiches together seemed to take the edge off the heavy topics of white supremacy and 
racism. The Northern European Lutheran culture that I grew up in typically gathered around 
meals and potlucks that were held in the church basement of the Swedish Lutheran church of my 
early life in South Dakota. So, I went with gathering the group around mealtime because it 
resonated for us. 

Reading and following HelseTs book worked very well. The book was billed as a tried 
and true journey guide for white people to learn and discuss the topic of racism. The book proved 
to be an effective guide for this group. Other articles by DiAngelo proved to be too much reading 
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for some of the members and utilization of a video format would have been more helpful. In the 
future, I may utilize YouTube or Ted Talk videos in addition to written articles to increase the 
diversity of formats. All in all, the pilot group worked well and will work better in the future 
with some minor changes. 

I appreciated the library research phase of the project because it helped me learn about 
the project topics and helped me teach them. I witnessed a dual process in effect just like in any 
chaplaincy experience. More was being revealed to me about white supremacy and racism in my 
own life as I taught this content to the group. In chaplaincy training, I completed many verbatims 
that documented what was going on for the patient, what was going on for me, and what was the 
Spirit doing in our midst. I had similar experiences while leading the group during this process. 
One example would be that I realized my great-grandfather Gabriel, who immigrated from 
Sweden, may not have known much about the indigenous people who previously cared for the 
land that became our family farm. As an immigrant, he may not have been able to voice his 
disagreement with removal of the indigenous people from the lands of South Dakota because 
those in power wanted to get the land settled. His participation in the Homestead Act of 1862 and 
getting the land settled, which was necessary for the statehood of South Dakota, and may have 
helped him become grounded and contributed to him becoming a U.S. citizen. This helped me 
process some of the anger I had towards him for how the Dakota Sioux were treated by the white 
man and helped me deal with the generational wounds that I carry. I now know that Gabriel may 
not have had much choice in the matter when he arrived as a non-citizen to the plains of the 
Dakota Territory. 

I learned to be flexible in the group and to be open to following the promptings of the 
Holy Spirit during the group sessions, just as I allow the Holy Spirit to guide the Sunday 
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morning services. I realized that the Holy Spirit was present and wanted to be involved in the 
group’s struggle to learn about racism in an effort to make the church whole again. 

To communicate the effectiveness of this project, I will include the actual feedback 
questions here along with a summary of their responses. Please note: the responses of the 
participants will appear as I transcribed with spelling corrections and notes in brackets to add 
clarification.^^ 

First Set of Feedback Form from PBS Traces of the Trade Movie 

This first set of feedback questions was distributed during the first session of the pilot 
group after the viewing of the film Traces of the Trade: A Story from the Deep North. These 
questions, from the PBS discussion guide, were distributed to the group. The PBS questions are 
as follows: 

1. If you could ask anyone from the film a single question, whom would you ask and what 

would ask him or her? 

2. What did you learn from this film? What insight(s) did it provide? 

3. If friends asked you what this film was about, what would you tell them? 

4. Describe a moment or scene in the film that you found particularly disturbing or moving. 

What was that scene that was especially compelling for you? 

The responses from the group consisted of white fragility as predicted by DiAngelo’s 
book. White Fragility. Most of the participants commented that they were physically not 
involved in slavery nor were their ancestors and concluded that they were not racist. It is true that 
their ancestors may not have been involved in slavery, but as I explained, racism exists in 
families that were not involved in slavery. The ancestors of the pilot program participants, like 
my ancestors, were settlers from Northern Europe and were not involved in the slave trade that 
brought Africans to the U.S. during those years. But that did not mean that our ancestors were 

See Appendix C for the actual feedback questions and responses. 

DiAngelo, White Fragility, 8. 
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not racist. I used the film to introduce the topic of racism and to illustrate how a white family 
struggled with their new awareness of inheriting the legacy of slave trading ancestors, white 
supremacy, and racist attitudes and actions. 

The responses to PBS question #1: If you could ask anyone from the film a single question, 
whom would you ask and what would ask him or her? 

A more subtle example of white fragility comes in a response from one of the 
participants to question #1. Response: I would ask the film director Katrina Brown: “Why did 
you accept the guilt of your ancestors?” This response communicated to me that it is likely that 
this person did not think that any of us white people need to feel guilty for what happened to the 
African slaves who were forcibly brought to this country against their will, owned by the slave 
owners, and often treated as being less than human because no one in this generation actively 
participated in the slave trade. 

The reading for week 2 of the pilot group introduced Carolyn HelseTs definition of 
racism as “more than feelings of being discriminated against; it is the systemic exclusion of 
certain groups of people from having access to opportunities based on their group 
membership.HelseTs definition helped the group to see that partieipation in slavery by one’s 
ancestors was not necessary for a person to be racist. HelseTs definition also helped the group to 
see that racism is a systemic problem and societal issue. This awareness eventually helped the 
members of the group to see that they might have some responsibility for the existence of racism 
here in our country and specifically at LC. By discussing HelseTs non-confrontational book, I 
witnessed some thawing in the group members as they warmed up to the topic of white 
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supremacy, racism, and their involvement in those systemic forces that discriminate against 
people of color. 

Another participant responded to question 1 by stating: “I would ask a black person from 
Ghana about how they felt about the U.S. and slavery.” This response was another version of 
white fragility that comes in the form of deflecting the focus onto someone else. I say this 
because the people from Ghana in the documentary appeared to be quite upset about slavery and 
how it devastated their people and country, both past and future. So, there was really no need to 
ask anyone from Ghana how they felt. This person was clearly trying to get the focus somewhere 
else. 

Another response: I would ask the black guide: “Did your attitude about white people 
change during the making of this film?” On the surface this may have been a reasonable 
question. Possibly underneath is the thought or hope that white people making an effort to learn 
about slavery and racism will ease the tension between the two races. This is how it starts, but 
white people making an effort will not change the centuries of disrespect and ill treatment of 
people of color by white people. 

The responses to PBS question #2: What did you learn from this film? What 
insight(s) did it provide? 

The responses to the second PBS question offered some hope for me because I could see 
that the gravity of the film was sinking in. One participant’s response to question 2 was: “The 
enormous number of slaves that were brought over to the U.S. from Africa during the years of 
slave trading. What are we doing today that will be seen as evil in 100 years from now? (Police 
brutality)?” 
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The movie mentioned the faet that the deseendants of the slaves that the DeWolf family 
alone brought over would now number 1.5 to 2 million people having been affeeted by slavery. 
In eomparison, the DeWolf family’s deseendants now numbered in the hundreds. These staties 
had some gravity for the DeWolf family members and these numbers added some gravity for the 
group at LC also. 

In the film, one of the DeWolf family members asked; What are we doing today that will 
be seen as evil 100 years from now? This question prompted mueh diseussion and refleetion. 

This question also paved the way for the group to reflect upon the actions of the U.S. in respect 
to the Wall being built between Mexico and the U.S. and the resulting detention camps as 
possibly being evil on the part of the U.S. by inflicting harm upon people of color. These actions 
are racist and bar people from access to opportunities according to HelseTs definition: “more 
than feelings of being discriminated against; it is the systemic exclusion of certain groups of 
people from having access to opportunities based on their group membership. 

Another response to PBS question #2: “There was no mention of any real progress during 
the film.” This response suggests that the participant expects improved relationships between 
whites and blacks to happen quite quickly, even though the film related a period of a year in the 
lives of the DeWolf family. In reality, change happens very slowly and can sometimes take 
decades or generations as witnessed from the movie Traces of the Trade, where the participants 
were dealing with the issues of slavery now some two hundred plus years after slavery was 
abolished. 

Another response to PBS question #2: “The details of the slave trade included trading 
slaves for: cotton, sugar, tobacco, rum, etc. I realized that slaves were a commodity like cotton 
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and sugar to be traded. Also, I did not know slave trading “touehed” so many other industries 
(boat making, maehinery to process sugar/tobacco/rum, clothing for the slaves and ship 
personnel, shackles to restrain the slaves, housing, stores, warehouses, and all the jobs the slave 
industry contributed towards surprised me.” Yes, the group came to grips with the fact that black 
slaves had been reduced to a less-than-human commodity that was traded for common products 
that a person would have in their food pantries or storage bins. The gravity of this realization 
helped the pilot group participants grasp, in a minuscule way, the weight of slavery on those 
having done the trading of slaves and their descendants. 

The responses to the PBS question #3: If friends asked you what this film was about, what 
would you tell them? 

The first participant responded that the movie was about the slave trading family and how 
they were upstanding, pillars of the society and church-going Christians. I found it ironic that 
they had noted the slave traders were upstanding citizens and church going Christians who 
apparently thought nothing of treating the African slaves like animals. However, only some of 
the pilot group participants were willing to admit that their disrespectful attitudes towards people 
of color likely stemmed from the same belief as that of the slave traders. They were also 
uncomfortable acknowledging that they could ignore disrespectful behavior if it benefitted them 
or if they were not directly involved in the poor treatment of people of color (for example, how 
people of color are killed by the police). One of the participants could rationalize the death 
penalty if it were to curb crime hence making the world, specifically her world, a safer place in 
which to live. The fact that others had to die in the process was inconsequential. 

Another respondent noted that the movie was about the origins of the slave trade and how 
the descendants of the slave trade were dealing with their feelings today. This person also noted 
how the DeWolfs struggled with whether or not reparations/apologies needed to be made for 
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slavery. It is likely that this person was conneeting with the people in the film by having feelings 
of his own and wondering if reparations/apologies were needed not just by the DeWolf family, 
but on a larger scale. It was good to witness the film having an impact on the people of the pilot 
group. 

Another respondent noted that the film showed how white people liked to stay with their 
own races and not associate with people of color. I found this comment to be very accurate as it 
described LC. I also sensed a very subtle hint of white fragility on the part of this participant 
because it echoed the childish response of “everyone else is doing it!” rather than saying: “We at 
our church associate with white people and it’s ok that we don’t associate with people of color. 
We like it that way,” or “That’s the way it’s supposed to be,” or, more accurately, “God intended 
it to be that way.” 

The responses to PBS question #4: Describe a moment or scene in the film that you found 
particularly disturbing or moving. What was that scene that was especially compelling for 
you? 

One of the respondents found the number of slaves who died during the journey from 
Africa to America disturbing and connected the statistics to information that I shared about the 
high percentage of Native Americans who were killed in an effort to clear the land for settlers. 
From her responses, it appeared that the heaviness of the actions perpetrated on people of color 
by white people had affected this person. I suspected that the number of deaths of the African 
slaves and the Native Americans were sinking in for this person. Based on her comments it 
appeared that she was considering making reparations to the families of former slaves because 
she mentioned that the film talked about how reparations had not worked well for the First 
Nation peoples of the U.S. and she was aware that any future plan of reparations needed to be 
improved upon. I recorded this as positive movement because I did not sense any white fragility 
in her response. It was obvious that she was taking responsibility rather than shirking it. 
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Response: “The eeremonial eleansing ritual for the Afrieans seene in Ghana where the 
blaek woman said: T did not want to see any whites people here.’ Also, where the white people 
were not allowed to sit with the Afrieans and the whites had to sit on the other side that was not 
as niee a plaee for them to sit.” I think that from this person’s response that she had no idea that 
people of eolor were, and eontinue to be, segregated and have inferior aeeommodations or that 
there is anything wrong with people of eolor being treated as less than. The white people in the 
movie who had to sit off to the side and were not be allowed to partieipate in the healing ritual 
and this partieipant found the short period of time that the white visitors had to endure mild 
diseomfort revolting and disrespeetful. This event happened in Ghana, Afriea and the DeWolf 
family deseendants were aetually intruding on a ritual intended for blaek people only. I think that 
the faet that the uninvited DeWolfs were allowed to be there at all was a miraele. 

Response: The message presented in the film that: “love will prevail.” This person’s 
response gave me hope that the love that will prevail will be the people of LC adhering to Jesus’ 
eommand to love they neighbor. I was reminded of my introduetion and the words of Jesus from 
.John 13:34, “I give you a new eommandment, that you love one another. Just as I have loved 
you, you also need to love one another. By this everyone will know that you are my diseiples, if 
you love one another.”^^ 

Second Feedback Form from Five-Week Pilot Program 

The seeond feedbaek form was distributed at the end of the live-week pilot program. The 
questions I developed for this feedbaek form are as follows: 

1. Share one or two things that you learned or found helpful from this workshop. 

2. What questions or eoneerns do you have? 

3. What suggestions do you have? 

4. Did you learn anything new about raeism and how have you been affeeted? 

John 13:34 (NRSV). 
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5. What actions, if any, do you think need to be taken today and in the future? 

6. Is there anything else you would like me to know? 

7. Questions, eoneems, eomments, suggestions, share your story. 


The responses to question #1: Share one or two things that you learned or found helpful 
from this workshop. 

I reeeived a wide range of responses on this question. The first response was an 
expression of gratitude person who said: “I found that we should give kudos to those who have 
struggled and gone above and beyond to help others and making things better.” 

I found the next response to be a response of awareness that raeism extends to all people, 
when the person shared that raeism does not only affeet blaek people. The person went on to 
share two quotes from the last session: “Gratitude is what motivates you; it is not something you 
expeet in return. To foster gratitude in ourselves, we must be present in the moment, open to the 
gifts of others.” From this person’s responses, I eould see that she is growing based on the 
awareness reeeived by partieipating in the workshop. This white person was now aware that even 
though she was raised in a white supremaeist soeiety that white people are not the only people on 
the planet and that raeism affeets all people of eolor. 

Response: “Surprisingly, what I learned from this workshop is that my parents were more 
wonderful than I knew. Our family never said a raeist word of any kind. There were never any 
jokes, eomments or unkindness towards blacks or any other minorities. I always thought it was 
beeause we were from New York and not the raeist South, but I believe it was my family and 
those friends that I was surrounded with that influeneed this. I grew up playing with blaeks and 
whites, alike.” 

It is likely that this person is denying the reality of her home or is not willing to eonsider 
that she and her family are raeist. It is possible that she was raised in a non-raeist home, but I 
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suspect that further investigation based on Kendi’s book: How to Be Antiracist may help her 
uncover some unhealthy attitudes she has towards people of color or even towards white people. 

This response came from the most educated participant in the group; she was educated 
and worked as a marriage and family therapist after raising her children. She said: “I recognized 
that I don’t go out of my way to interact with people of color. I became more aware of the 
systemic nature of white supremacy and my acceptance of this as normal. I also better 
understand the unequal, prejudiced, and stereotypical beliefs related to blocking the success of 
people of color.” 

She shared a story during our group of observing a black woman nursing a white baby in 
public and being appalled by this sight. She then realized that due to her white supremacist 
upbringing, that she viewed people of color with a racist attitude. She believed that people of 
color needed to fit into a particular role and that role was not black women nursing white babies. 
She came away from the nursing experience with this realization: “Yes, I do have a racist 
attitude.” While her internal judgment towards this woman is very different than the other 
extreme of physically or verbally abusing a person of color, she realized that her attitude was a 
more subtle form of racism. 

Response: “First of all, I found it helpful to identify myself as an enabling racist. That 
means that I am willing to help another race in training, teaching, work and play [sports] on a 
project together. However, I find it hard to socialize out of the context of this project or issue that 
brought us together. I sense my working or playing sports with another race to be helpful for me 
to interact with people of color. However, I observed that it was also difficult for the person of 
color to engage socially. I learned that I have an area in my white race advantages that I took for 
granted and I can improve and grow.” 
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I appreciated this person’s ability to identify that he can work or play sports with a person 
of color, but was unable to engage socially with a person of color after the completion of a 
project or the sporting event had concluded. I suspect that being in this group has helped him 
uncover his white supremacist attitude that working with people of color is ok, but socializing 
with them is not. This person’s attitude may extend into his awareness that people of color are 
not welcome at LC’s white congregation or that if they are present, they need to act white or they 
will be ostracized. 

The responses to question #2: What questions or concerns do you have? 

Response: “Will people ever let go of all the bad things that have happened to all races? 
Let’s stop and start over. Learn from our mistakes and move on. Stop holding grudges.” 

I found this person’s response to be one of white fragility because the person just wants 
everyone to get over it so we can move on. I suspect that this person wants to avoid the pain 
associated with this process and wants to skip doing the hard work associated with 
acknowledging that he has a part in the problem, and therefore fails to see why there is a need for 
reconciliation or reparations. 

Response: “I wonder what younger person’s experiences would have been from being in 
this group?” 

I appreciated this person’s response because it suggested that the process needs to be 
extended to the younger generation. It is also possible that this person wants to avoid the process 
and let the young people deal with the problem, thus avoiding taking responsibility for white 
supremacy and racism. 

Response: “I am greatly concerned about the police and others in authority that blatantly 
abuse their power with “people of color” (mostly blacks, not nearly as often with Latinos). It is 
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in the news almost daily. It is also hard to convinee young blaeks or Latinos, who deal drugs to 
get an education and make $50,000 a year when they make thousands a week!” 

It is obvious that this participant is concerned about how people of color are being 
mistreated by the police. However, she also believes that education will solve the problem. She 
does not realize that according to Helsel’s definition of racism, people of color are being denied 
opportunities, like education, based on the color of their skin and that denial to education is a 
cultural systemic issue. People of color are often denied an adequate education from the 
beginning of their time in school. This person concluded that these people would stop selling 
drugs if they just went to college and got a degree. According to the people we talked to during 
our visits to Homeboy Industries, the homies we witnessed getting off the streets, getting an 
education, and getting a job are not the norm but the exception. 

Response: “I am concerned about what I can do now? Author Carolyn Helsel helped me 
consider better self-care, listening to the reports of people of color, strengthening community 
through hospitality and dialogue, and incorporating a vision of reconciliation through worship 
and preaching. We need a visionary leader [pastor].” 

Again, this response comes from the person who is better educated. I can see that she 
grasped the needs around the issue of racism and knows that tools like listening, dialogue, vision, 
reconciliation through worship and preaching, along with a pastor who is a visionary leader, are 
necessary for the larger situation around racism to improve. I agree that the future in which LC 
will survive will require a visionary leader and changes in church worship. 

Response: “The questions and concerns I have are: how do you reach out in our 
community to attract other races to break through the boundaries of our whiteness to other races 
and their boundaries?” 
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I can see that this person realizes that ehange is needed. He also realizes that we need 
help in order to break through whiteness and barriers that people of color have towards white 
people. Having worked with this person at the ehurch for several years, I can see that he is 
willing to elicit the help from people of color and that he realizes he cannot fix the problem on 
his own and does not want to attempt to fix the problem on his own. He knows that following 
that course would not be productive. I was glad to see that his years of experience of 
working/playing sports with people of eolor encourages him to work with people of color to 
make things better at LC. 

The responses to question #3; What suggestions do you have? 

Response: “I feel that we should all be responsible for ourselves. Some people have to 
work harder than others. But I think that makes you a better person. All people should have a 
ehance. I feel the ones that want to do good, do. You can’t help people who don’t want help.” 

I ean agree with this person’s comment that working hard or struggling can make a 
person better. I can see that this person is living under the misunderstanding that all people have 
an equal chance, but according to Helsel’s definition of racism, people of color are typically 
denied opportunities based on the color of their skin. I suspect this participant believes that the 
reason people of color do not excel and beeome prosperous is beeause they are lazy or lack 
motivation. But, the more underlying reason is that people of color are denied opportunity or are 
judged based on the aetions of one person of color whose actions are then projected onto every 
person from that group. When a white person operates in a certain way his/her actions are 
seldom projected onto the entire white person’s group. In other words, because of racism the 
aetions of a few people of color typically ruin the opportunities for all people of eolor, but this 
seldom holds true for white people. 
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Response: “Because of my reading problems [dyslexia], the videos were much easier for 
me to get information from and understand.” 

I appreciated this person’s transparency during the group. I learned of her dyslexia after 
the group started and she informed us about her difficulty reading DiAngelo’s article on white 
fragility. This person shared a YouTube video by DiAngelo with the group and I allowed her to 
do an impromptu teaching session based on the video. I was also reminded of my CST Religious 
Ed course that I took and the need to add diversity in our teaching style and the need for teachers 
to be flexible. After that session, I tended to cater to the learning styles based on the participants’ 
learning needs. 

Response: “This may exist, but I have always felt that schools should be open all day/all 
night so kids can play/learn after school in a safe and, hopefully, loving environment. If they 
have a household they would rather not return to, they can stay at school.” 

I found this to be an interesting idea. I suspect that this suggestion is this person’s way 
around dealing with the deeper societal issues that are making the homelife for school kids 
unsafe. It would be interesting to see if this person would be willing to support higher taxes to 
pay the salaries of the teachers and other employees who would keep the schools open day and 
night. 

Response: “It was important that you let us know about the probable feelings of being 
uncomfortable about our own identity as white supremacists. This acknowledgment allowed us 
to stay engaged in the process.” 

I appreciated this person’s comment because creating a safe place for the participants to 
have educational conversations on the topic of white supremacy and racism was one of the main 
goals of my project. 
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Response: “At this [point in my life] I ean only pray for the wisdom and the 
eireumstanees to use the gifts God has bestowed upon me most graeiously. To live my life in a 
way that has empathy for other raees who struggle with living in a white raee soeiety. And when 
the opportunities eome, [I want] to have the eourage to do what God has eommanded: to love our 
neighbor as our self.” 

These eomments were evidenee of how far this person eame during the 5-week pilot 
program. He struggled greatly with the knowledge that he was raeist based on his upbringing in a 
white supremaeist household, but embraeed this knowledge and used it to help himself grow and 
blossom as a person. I am thankful for the long-term relationship I have with this man and the 
gift of graee that God allowed me to extend to him. While writing this, I learned that my 
extending graee to him was another example of following Jesus’ eommand to love thy neighbor. 
This revelation is evidenee of the growth in me beeause of this pilot program. I was able to 
eneourage this group of people rather than judge them as raeist people and just go through the 
motions while teaehing this group. 

The responses to question #4: Did you learn anything new about racism and how have you 
been affected? 

Response: “I feel as a white person, we are targeted as [people who are] all prejudiced 
and we aren’t. There is good and bad in all raees. The bad really mess it up for all the good.” 

From reading this person’s response, I suspeet that this person may not see themselves as 
a raeist person. This person apparently feels targeted as being a raeist person, but is unwilling to 
admit that they, in faet, operate from a raeist point of view. This person may be operating from 
the good vs. bad judgment of people in the world. I suspeet this person is in denial and sees 
others as bad and themselves as a good, non-prejudieed, non-raeist person. However, the person 
eompleted the five-week pilot program and was an aetive partieipant. This person is elearly in 
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the process of learning about racism, and my hope is that he/she will be able to own their part in 
the societal issue of racism. 

Response: “I learned that everyone seems to have a story from different experiences. 
Differences varied widely seemingly from where they came from in the country.” 

This person is commenting on the fact that the members of our group were from different 
parts of the country, which brought together different cultural frameworks. I shared my 
experience of being from the Midwest and how my ancestors participated in the Homestead Act 
of 1862 that removed the indigenous tribal people from the area that would become the state of 
South Dakota. Hence, my personal experience with racism was affected by my ancestor’s 
participation in a government program that discriminated against indigenous people. Others in 
the group had ancestors who settled in the Midwest during the late 1800’s and early 1900’s and 
were unaware of how the indigenous people were displaced and the tactics used to displace them. 
Most of our ancestors were not directly involved with slavery, but this participant remembered 
moving to Southern California at a young age and hearing her parents comment about wanting to 
purchase a home in a neighborhood that restricted home ownership to only white people. She 
remembered asking her parents who blacks were because she was not familiar with that term 
having grown up in Kansas. 

Response: “I don’t think so.” 

This person was someone who grew up in Hollywood during the late 1940s and 1950s. 

He basically raised himself on the street as his father was drunk and in jail most of the time and 
his mother worked and did not care much for him. This person is a volunteer at LC and typically 
reaches out and helps homeless people. He was instructed to stop giving food to the transients 
who came to the church because their presence often times scared the older ladies of the church. 
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We were also direeted by the ehureh eouneil to tell the people to leave or we would call the 
police. I told the homeless man who had been raised in our church about the decision by the 
church council and how people were afraid of them. His response was, “Did any of them try 
talking to us and getting to know us?” The answer was no. 

Response: “Acknowledging there is no such thing as color blindness and that my 
relationship with people of color is generally superficial. Using Racial Identity Development 
Theory helps me better understand how we are racialized, how we’ve gotten to where we are 
now. So, we can grow toward becoming antiracist.” 

This response came from the woman who is well educated. She appreciated how I 
challenged people in the group who claimed color blindness as an excuse to coming to terms 
with being racist. She also took advantage of the tools, like Racial Identity Development Theory 
that was presented in HelseTs hook Anxious to Talk About It. She found this theory helpful for 
herself and would likely be able to implement this theory in her leadership role in the church. I 
discussed Racial Identity Development Theory in the section on religious education because 
Helsel introduced it in her book, and, based on this participant’s feedback, I see the need to 
include a more extensive study and application of this theory in my future workshops. 

Response: “I learned that all slavery in the United States whether Black, Asian, Hispanic 
was devised from a state where the white race was superior to others. And that because of the 
white race financial wealth enabled them to finance and enlist their own race to capture men and 
women and sell them to the highest bidder. I have been affected by my upbringing and all the 
terror that has been prevalent down through the millions. Fighting injustice is a bloody mess.” 

I appreciated this man’s transparency and vulnerability during the pilot group and on the 
feedback form. He is part of the core group of this church and was present along with his wife in 
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all the adult classes that I taught. He has come a long way during the pilot program and I applaud 

his openness to learn about racism based on his upbringing that he mentions. 

The responses to question #5: What actions, if any, do you think need to he taken today and 
in the future? 

Response: “We should leave the past in the past; we know why we were wrong. Learn 
from it and don’t do it again. Let’s try to live together and make this a better world for all.” 

I can tell that this person is attempting to move forward, but appears to want to skip the 
steps necessary to make the process work another example of white fragility. 

Response: “The importance of listening.” 

Yes, this response is a good reminder for us all to remember the importance of listening. I 
suspect that the participants felt listened to during the pilot program or the response would have 
been different. 

Response: “Something about reeling in the police.” 

This person was concerned about how people of color have been treated. I shared my story about 
a fellow chaplain, a black Catholic priest from Africa who trained in the UK. He told me that 
when he goes to the mall he parks as close to JCPenney’s as possible, runs in, gets his new 
underwear, and leaves because young black men get shot here in this country. 

Response: “I quote Carolyn Helsel: If I participate in the conversation because I expect 
to feel gratitude, then I am much more confident and willing to keep talking even amidst the 
challenging feelings that come from difficult conversations. We can respond with compassion 
rather than becoming angry, defensive or just hearing what people of color are sharing.” 

Based on this person’s response, I suspect that she resonated with information from my 
D.Min. in Spiritual Renewal, Contemplative Practice and Strategic Leadership program because 
I had shared information from Frank Rogers’ Practicing Compassion book to members of this 
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group during an adult education class in 2016. It was good for me to hear this person’s desire to 
extend compassion to others and to be motivated by gratitude. 

Response: “I believe our elected leaders need to follow the Bill of Rights that all people 
are created equal. Create laws that share the good news. I believe this country was founded on 
Christian principles. Over the 3 decades I have witnessed the effort to make America Godless. 
All races are welcome in America and have the right to worship as they want. Don’t demand that 
we give up our Christian religion because it offends you.” 

This person shared information about the Christian foundational beliefs by which he was 
raised. I am not sure that anyone is demanding that he give up his Christian religion. His 
response sounds fear-based rather than faith-based and maybe repeats something that he saw on 
the news. The people whom I encounter from other faith traditions just want the freedom to 
practice their own faith and are not demanding that I give up my faith tradition. I was surprised 
by this person’s response given that he typically is part of the annual Claremont Interfaith Walk. 
Apparently, he felt stirred by the information in this class which is a good thing because it means 
that he is paying attention and that God is working on him. 

The responses to question #6: Is there anything else you would like me to know? 

Response: “Do you feel there will ever be peace with all the races? That we can get 
along and live together? It seems all through history there has always been conflict.” 

This person’s response came from a place of honest hope and was different than the 
earlier response demonstrating white fragility which said, “we just need to get over it and move 
on.” He is aware of the racial conflict, while at the same time desiring to live together in peace. 
This is an example of how the material from the pilot group worked differently on different 
people. This response is an example of the diversity amongst the participants and how people 
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change and grow based upon new information. This person responded to the aeeurate definitions 
of white supremaey and raeism along with the examples of the people from the movie Traces of 
the Trade who risked taking responsibility for their slave trading aneestry so that they eould 
share their story of healing and growth for us to follow. 

Response: “I wish I had gone to Homeboy Industries before this elass. I would 
have liked that there was more foeus on all raee’s beliefs and orientations. I’ve been gay since I 
was 17.1 ean’t believe how far gay rights have eome. Rights don’t always mean aeeeptanee. I’ve 
found that letting people know me first before I get “labeled” helps. This is not the kind of 
reading that I am used to. My reading was more scientifie.” 

This response eame from the woman who has adapted her learning style due to having 
been affeeted by dyslexia. She shared responses like this during elass and the group responded in 
a positive manner. I had taken several groups of white people down to Homeboy Industries 
(HBI) to immerse them in the gang eulture that is made up of Latinos and Afriean Amerieans. 
Unfortunately, she was unable to attend any of the trips. However, her sharing about being gay 
and dyslexie was an inspiration to us all. I allowed her to lead part of one the session on white 
fragility by sharing DiAngelo’s YouTube video. By doing this I granted her a plaee of honor and 
respeet, and in doing so, paved the way for the group to be open to information about how people 
of color are also diseriminated against like she had been. Allowing her a safe space benefited 
everyone in the group. I learned how to be a better teaeher and the group beeame more elosely 
knit in the proeess. Her response about wanting more information about other raees other than 
just blaeks, eneouraged me to lead a multi-raeial group through this proeess in the future. 

Response: “I would like to have a elass with Blaek partieipants who eould, very 
truthfully, give us their thoughts on whites.” 
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This person’s response addresses the design of the program. I purposely limited the group 
to only white people from LC so that a person of eolor would not become the focus of the group 
and take the focus off of the white people needing to deal with white supremacy and racism. I 
limited the goal of the group to helping white people find out what it is like for them being white. 
The group was not focused on what racism is like for black people. The focus of the group was 
on what racism is like for white people and how a white person’s racism affects people of color. 

I also did not want a person of color to be the object and, in the process, be made to feel 
uncomfortable. The movie had a scene where one of the DeWolfs was having a tough time 
dealing with the reality of her racist ancestors during a visit to Ghana. The DeWolf person pulled 
their black guide person off to the side and ended up having an uncomfortable conversation with 
this person. I think it would have been better had the DeWolf family member dealt with her own 
issues around racism rather than confronting this black woman. 

Response: “I believe this is a most important need for everyone to recognize and explore. 
The negative impact of racial supremacy on people of color become more detrimental to our 
society every day.” 

I appreciated this person’s response because it was genuine and came from the heart. This 
person will likely take the lead in helping others move from being racist people to becoming 
antiracist people within this church congregation. 

Response: “I thank you for leading us through the setting of Boundaries class [that I 
previously taught at this church]. It has been a concept that has added some peace to my life. 

And the book: Helping White Christians Talk Faithfully About Racism; really helped me see the 
history and live the history with my unknowing privileges. I pray for the Holy Spirit to continue 
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to be my beacon for helping me through the stages of growing in recognition of why other races 
need to battle for their rights. Tha nk you, Pastor Wally, for your service at LC.” 

This person’s use of the phrase “helping me through the stages of growing” was another 
indicator of the need and desire of people to move from being racist to becoming antiracist. I am 
thankful that this person also absorbed, at some level, HelseTs sharing of the Racial Identity 
Development model that gives people who want to change a road map to follow. 

The response to question #7: Questions, concerns, comments, suggestions, share your story. 

Response: “Why is it that most countries hate us, but want our help? They want out of the 
troubled countries and to come here. But once they are here, they start this stuff that they wanted 
to leave [behind]. I feel we should enforce our laws. I thi nk it is pretty bad when you serve more 
time for selling drugs than for killing someone. I feel if they put the death penalty back in, our 
crime rate would go down.” 

This is another example of someone responding with white fragility. I suspect that this 
person gets most of her information from the conservative media. This person actively 
participated during the group and was basically positive. However, it appears that she is not yet 
ready to follow the command of Jesus to love thy neighbor. Glenn Stassen in his book Kingdom 
Ethics noted that Jesus’ teaching on murder, that comes from Matthew 5:21-24, is about 
preventing murder rather than prescribing a penalty for the crime.Stassen also noted that the 
murder rate is typically higher in states that have the death penalty and, based on his research. 


Glen Stassen, Kingdom Ethics: Following Jesus in Contemporary Context (Downers 
Grove, III: InterVarsity Press, 2003), 194. 
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that catching murderers, trying them promptly and imprisoning them both punishes the murderer 
and deereases the murder rate.^^ 

I hope and pray that she will become more open-minded towards the societal issues that 
contribute to people immigrating to the U.S. and the societal issues that cause erime. I was 
surprised by this person’s response because she had been on the Homeboy tours and read Fr. 

Greg Boyle’s book Tattoos on the Heart, where Father Greg talks about the uselessness of efforts 
to incarcerate ourselves out of the problem. I suspect that she was feeling some of the pain stirred 
up during this class and chose to respond in anger towards eriminals by wanting them put to 
death. This is a sad outlook that I hope this person reeognizes soon. 

Conclusion 

Due to the controversial nature of this project and my desire to be respectful of the 
congregants of LC, I searehed for someone from within the ELGA to offer guidance on the 
existence of racism in the Lutheran denomination. During my research I was led to ELGA Pastor 
Lenny Duncan’s book Dear Church: A Love Letter from a Black Preacher to the Whitest 
Denomination in the U.S. Based on Duncan’s comments and my own interactions with my 
congregants, I deeided to make LC the eontext of my project. 

I also took prompting from Harvey Cox and Jurgen Moltmann about the need, 
importance, and presence of the Holy Spirit in the life of our churches. I was able to facilitate 
Spellers’ call to follow the Spirit’s lead in extending radical welcome to all. I facilitated a radical 
welcome through the use of Helsel’s hook Anxious to Talk About It. Helsel’s book provided the 
framework for the pilot group to faithfully follow. 


Stassen, Kingdom Ethics, 194. 
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During my time as Interim Pastor of LC, I often spoke about the role of the Holy Spirit. I 
did this in an effort to reinstate the plaee of the Holy Spirit and to emphasize the need for us as 
Christians in this day and age to be empowered by the Holy Spirit. 

Allowing the Holy Spirit to lead during the pilot program resulted in a lesbian, dyslexie, 
retired woman teaehing from her minority status and served as evidence to me that the Spirit 
wanted to lead and be involved in this group as part of the block of 2000 years that Cox contends 
we need to advance the work of the Holy Spirit. Looking back, I now realize that the Holy Spirit 
was wanting to not just participate, but take the lead in this project. I had preached the leading of 
the Holy Spirit during my time at LC and apparently, I needed a reminder to practice what I had 
preached. 

The prompting by these authors confirmed the words of Martin Luther on the importance 
of the Holy Spirit, through baptism, that connects us with God and then frees us to reach out and 
help our neighbor.^* Luther’s words echo the command of Jesus to love thy neighbor and the 
people at LC needed to be reminded that the work of the Holy Spirit has freed them up to do so. 
In essence their fear of the other needed to be replaced by faith in God, the Holy Spirit, that calls 
us to the church in the first place and empowers us to be obedient to the call in our lives to love 
God, ourselves, and our neighbor—regardless of how they look, talk, or the color of their skin. 

I appreciated the Traces of the Trade movie because it challenged us to review our 
current actions and compare them to the atrocities of slavery. It asked: “100 years from now, 
what actions of ours will people be horrified by?” That question resonated with several of us 
from the pilot group, so we had a discussion about our current white supremacist decisions and 


Martin Luther, Luther's Small Catechism: With Additions, Including the Augsburg 
Confession. Tr.from the Original German (Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston, 1860), 18. 
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actions. One person eommented on the police brutality that is prevalent in our country in our day 
and age. We also had a discussion on this country’s policies on immigration. These discussions 
provided the opportunity for us to diseuss systemic societal issues that cause homelessness, 
erime, unemployment, as well as how racism withholds opportunities from people of eolor and 
contributes to these issues. 

In true Lutheran fashion, I taught from Luther’s Small Catechism about the articles of the 

Apostle’s Creed. The third article, “On Being Made Holy” is: I believe in the Holy Spirit. Luther 

then adds: What is this or what does this mean? Luther’s answer to that question is as follows: 

I believe that by my own understanding or strength I cannot believe in Jesus Christ my 
Lord or come to him, but instead the Holy Spirit has ealled me through the gospel, 
enlightened me with his [her] gifts, made me holy, and kept me in the true faith, just as 
he[she] calls, gathers, enlightens, and makes holy the whole Christian ehureh on earth 
and keeps it with Jesus Christ in the one common, true faith. Daily in this Christian 
ehureh the Holy Spirit abundantly forgives all sins - mine and those of all believers. On 
the last day the Holy Spirit will raise me and all the dead and will give to me and all 
believers in Christ eternal life. This is most certainly true. 

Luther’s command, from his Catechism, to the Lutheran Church is to participate with the 
Holy Spirit so that the Holy Spirit ean make holy the whole Christian ehureh on earth. Beeause 
of a white supremaeist attitude in the LC and the effects of racism, LC is not holy or allowing the 
Holy Spirit to make it whole. It is obvious that the LC needed to address its racist issues, line up 
with Jesus’ commands to love thy neighbor, and eome into alignment with Luther’s Catechism. 

It was apparent to me that racism was blocking the movement of the Holy Spirit at this 
congregation, hence another example of the need for my project to address this issue. One can 
tell, based on the feedback forms, that the people of LC responded to this project and came to a 
new awareness of their raeist attitudes along with obtaining aecurate definitions of key terms. A 


Martin Luther, Luther's Small Catechism, 18. 
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prominent leader in the ehureh asked the question: “How do I beeome antiraeist?” What a breath 
of fresh air breathed into this 500-year old denomination described by Pastor Lenny Duncan as 


the whitest denomination in the U.S.®*’ 

Future Recommendations 

The following is a guide to facilitate a group on the topic of racism. The intention of the 
of the guide is to help a group develop an understanding of racism, then move through the 
necessary stages so as to become antiracist and then onto possible reconciliation. I would suggest 
using the outline from my pilot program found on pages 32-37 of this document for Part I: 
Educate and inform about racism. The group outline for the educational discussion on the topic 
of racism is as follows: 

Part I: Educate and inform about racism. (See above pages 32-33 for expanded outline). 

1. Show and discuss the fdm Traces of the Trade: A Story from the Deep North, using 
supplied PBS discussion guide. Distribute P' feedback questions on the Traces fdm. 

2. Watch YouTube video by DiAngelo “Being Nice to People of Color Doesn’t Work.” 

Also see other articles by DiAngelo. 

3. Read and discuss the chapters and review discussion questions from Carolyn HelseTs 
book Anxious to Talk About It along with other articles on the topic of racism. 

4. So, we’re racist; now what do we do? (See part II). 

5. Group summary and distribute 2"‘* feedback questions on the group itself 

Part II: Educate/inform the group about the topic of becoming antiracist. 

1. Read and discuss Ibram X. Kendi’s How to Be an Antiracist. 

2. Read and discuss Stephanie Spellers Radical Welcome: Embracing God, the Other, and 
the Spirit of Transformation. How to become antiracist and welcoming. 

3. Read and discuss Thomas Norman DeWolf s book The Little Book of Racial Healing: 
Coming to the Table for Truth-Telling, Liberation, and Transformation as a resource for 
those who want to work towards reconciliation. 

4. Include a study of the Stages of Racial Identity Development for the purpose of including 
whites and people of color in a joint study that parallels the side-by-side model with the 
purpose of having both groups come to the awareness of needing each other for healing. 
An additional benefit of the model is that it is designed to guide people of color, biracial 
people, and white people through the process of racial identity development to a shared 
end result of integrative awareness where both people of color and whites are able to 
positively identify their own racial group while also acknowledging that other aspects of 


Duncan, Dear Church, 70. 
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their identity (their gender, their talents and abilities, their unique experienees) eontribute 
to their personhood.®^ 

5. Introduee United Chureh of Christ’s “Saered Conversations to End Raeism (SC2ER): A 
Restorative Raeial Justiee Journey Currieulum.” See Appendix B. 

This eoneludes my guide for faeilitating a diseussion group beginning with the 

topie of raeism and moving on through the development of antiraeism and possible 

reeoneiliation. I hope you find this guide helpful in your eontinued efforts on the edueation of 

raeism. 


Joy Hoffman and John Hoffman, “Raeial Identity Development.” 
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Appendix A: Stages of Racial Identity Development Integrated Model by John and Joy Hoffman 
Stages of Racial Identity Development Unconscious Bias Awareness Development 


CONFORMITY (Whites and People of Color): In the first stage of conformity, people of color and Whites 
feel that they are just “regular Americans.” Unconsciously, members of both groups strive to emulate 
Whiteness in actions, speech, dress, beliefs and attitudes because Whiteness is perceived as positive. 

People of Color White People 

DISSONANCE: Dissonance for people of color ACCEPTANCE : In this stage. Whites can still 
occurs when they want to get along and be dismiss or diminish comments or actions that indicate 

Americans but discover that their race or gender that racism is alive. They express the view that that 
may preclude them from the benefits that Whites or everyone has stmggles and people should just accept 
males get. They start to feel confused about the the way things are and fry to be American. They 
beliefs they held about America and themselves as expect people of color to “get over h” and go forward 
they begin to see that racism and sexism may be as Americans which really means be more like White 
impacting them. people. 

IMMERSION: These questions and RESISTANCE : Whites move from their acceptance 

disillusionment can lead to the immersion stage stage to the resistance stage where they profess that 
where women and persons of color feel angry about racism is a thing of the past. Whites often express their 
racism and sexism. They feel that most White belief that there is a new racism and that is the racism 

people and males are racists and sexists and thus that they perceive is against Whites. This is popularly 

part of the problem. What might people of color do referred to as “reverse racism.” 
with this anger? 

EMERSION: The fourth stage for people of color RETREAT : If their assumptions about people of 
is emersion where their anger about racism directed color and their own lack of privilege are proven false, 
towards Whites leads them to feel that they can they may enter the retreat stage. They may feel guilty 
only belong with others in their own racial group and ashamed by how hard life has been and still is for 

which understands them. They avoid, as much as people of color. They are also ftustrated by, annoyed, 

possible, contacts with Whites and seek out people and impatient with other Whites who don’t get it. 
of their own race or gender. 

INTERNA! J7ATION : Internalization occurs EMERGENCE : After feeling guilty and ashamed, 
when they realize that there are negative qualities Whites may move into the emergence stage where 
among their own people and that all White people they start to understand their privilege and how it has 
are not the enemy. They see racism and sexism as and continue to benefit them. They also now begin to 

the enemy and as something that they can fight take control over the type of White person they want 

against. They also manifest the desire to have more to be like, 
control over who they want to be. They are more 
than just a person of color or a woman 

INTEGRATIVE AWARENESS (both): In the last stage of integrative awareness, Hoffman asserts that 
Whites and people of color both come to the conclusion that there is much more to them than their race or 
gender. Both groups are able to positively identify with their own racial group while also acknowledging 
that other aspects of their identity (their gender, their talents and abilities, their unique experiences) 
contribute to their personhood. 


http://www.racialequitvtools.org/resourcefiles/Comr)ilation of Racial Identity Models 7 15 11.pdf 
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Appendix B: UCC’s SC2ER 


Sacred Conversations to End Racism (SC2ER), A Restorative Racial Justice Journey 
Curriculum. 


Introduction Videos 

The United Church of Christ has a long history of working towards eradicating systemic and 
institutional racism. In 2003 General Synod 24 adopted a resolution calling for the UCC to be an 
anti-racist church stating that "racism is rooted in a belief of the superiority of whiteness and 
bestows benefits, unearned rights, rewards, opportunities, advantages, access, and privilege on 
Europeans and European descendants." 

In 2018 Sacred Conversations to End Racism (SC2ER), a Restorative Racial Justice Journey 
curriculum was created to address and dismantle racism within the Christian Church and society. 
The study guide and resources offer lessons to dispel myths of white skin and dominant culture 
supremacy. SC2ER seeks to acknowledge the historical development of humanity being 
separated and assigned into hierarchical categories based on skin color. The construction became 
known as “race.” The men, all of European descent, systematized and institutionalized humans 
by race categories of superior and inferior, which was taught as truth, and adopted and supported 
through government laws and policies. Today, we are the beneficiaries of the myth of white skin 
supremacy within the United States. The architects of the myth constructed language and beliefs 
identifying Euro-American descendants as superior and non-European descendants as inferior. 
The myth was used to justify practices of genocide against Indigenous communities and 
enslaving Africans. The Protestant Christian Church was among those institutions supported by 
and benefited financially from the practices. 

Sacred Conversations to End Racism includes restorative racial justice resources as a corrective 
to the historical and contemporary harm, injury, and trauma enacted upon non-European 
descendants. The ongoing impact of racism and xenophobia in contemporary society requires 
Christians to commit to a journey of restoration and repair among God’s people impacted by 
individual and systemic oppression and marginalization. 

SC2ER features resources and spiritual practices from people groups marginalized by white skin 
supremacy education perpetuated within the Christian Church and society. The SC2ER study 
guide is not a self-guided resource. SC2ER requires training from restorative racial justice 
practitioners. 


SACRED CONVERSATIONS TO END RACISM (SC2ER): A RESTORATIVE JUSTICE 
JOURNEY 

You are invited to begin a restorative racial justice journey with Sacred Conversations to End 
Racism (SC2ER). Participants will be relying on the facilitator to create a welcoming 
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environment, understand the material, communicate well, listen intently, and provide structure 
for a healthy environment and interactive group dynamics. You do not have to be an expert, or 
have all the answers to everyone’s questions. The facilitator’s role is to lead the group, keep the 
space respectful, open, and encourage people to go deeper. 

There are three Journey Modules requiring an 8-to-lO week time commitment per Module. 
Facilitators are required to spend time reviewing and preparing for weekly sessions. Facilitators 
should be committed to and comfortable with leading Christian groups in culture-based 
dialogues about the Bible, theology, and historical narratives and current events. Facilitators will 
invite diverse groups of people to share the SC2ER restorative justice journey experience. 

If you are interested in being a SC2ER Eacilitator, fill out the application, here for the 2020 
SC2ER Eacilitator Training Cohort. 

SC2ER facilitator training begins Tuesday, January 28, 2020. Applicants will be notified by 
email regarding their eligibility. Accepted applicants will receive an email confirmation from the 
UCC Minister for Racial Justice, Rev. Dr. Velda Love. 

The SC2ER Restorative Racial Justice Study and Eacilitator Guides require facilitator training. 
The study and facilitator guide frameworks are culture-centered learning approaches. Resources 
have been developed to assist trained facilitators lead participants through each learning module 
ofSC2ER. 

SC2ER Module One - Two - & Three Requires Eacilitator Training 

The Module outline, training schedules, materials, and resources will be distributed by email to 
accepted applicants. After trainees have successfully completed the required training, SC2ER 
facilitators will be equipped to lead groups and: 

• Explore practical ways to have “sacred conversation to end racism” 

• Discover the true origins and beginnings of human beings before the construction of race 
categories 

• Engage with biblical texts regarding equitable treatment of all God’s people 

• Learn about the mythological construction of race and the reality of racism in America 

• Participate in role plays to strengthen active listening skills and construct new language 
and response techniques 

• Learn how to invite others to be on the journey to dismantle structural, institutional, and 
individual racism 

• Develop strategies to move from conversations to advocacy and activism 

• Work toward actively dismantling and eradicating racism within your church, 
community, city, state, and nation 

Eor more information contact Rev. Dr. Velda Love, Minister for Racial Justice and Local Church 
Ministries Lovev@ucc.org (216) 736-3719 or Alegra Martin martina@ucc.org (216) 736-3712 
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Appendix C: Feedback questions and responses 


1. If you could ask anyone from the film a single question, whom would you ask and what 
would ask him or her? 

Response: I would ask the film director Katrina Brown: “Why did you accept the guilt of 
your ancestors?” 

Response: I would ask a black person from Ghana about how they felt about the U.S. and 
slavery. 

Response: I would ask the black guide: “Did you attitude about white people change during 
the making of this film? 

2. What did you learn from this film? What insight(s) did it provide? 

Response: The enormous number of slaves (10 Million) that were brought over to the U.S. 
from Africa during the years of slave trading. What are we doing today that will be seen as 
evil in 100 years from now? (Police brutality)? 

Response: There was no mention of any real progress during the film. 

Response: The details of the slave trade that included: cotton, sugar, tobacco, slaves, rums, 
etc. I did not know slave trading “touched” all these other industries (boat making, machinery 
to process sugar/tobacco/rum, clothing for the slaves and ship personnel, hardware to restrain 
the slaves, housing, stores, warehouses, and all the jobs the slave industry produced. 

3. If friends asked you what this film was about, what would you tell them? 

Response: It was about the slave trading family and how they were upstanding, pillars of the 
society church going Christians. 

Response: The movie was about the origins of the slave trade. But more importantly, about 
how the descendants of the slave trade feel today. Also, how the family struggled with 
whether or not reparations/apologizes be made for slavery. 

Response: The film showed how white people like to stay in their own races and not 
associate with people of color. 

4. Describe a moment or scene in the film that you found particularly disturbing or 
moving. What was that scene that was especially compelling for you? 
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Response: I found the number of slaves who died during the journey from Afriea to Ameriea 
disturbing. The film mentioned the high pereentage of Native Amerieans who were killed in 
an effort to elear the land for settlers. Also, the film talked about how reparations have not 
worked well for the first nation people of the U.S. So, this country does not have a good track 
record of making reparations. 

Response: The ceremonial cleansing ritual for the Africans scene in Ghana where the black 
woman said: “I did not want to see any whites people here.” Also, where the white people 
were not allowed to sit with the Africans and the whites had to sit on the other side that was 
not as nice a place for them to sit. 

Response: The message presented in the film that: “love will prevail.” 


The second feedback form was distributed at the end of the 5-week pilot group. The 

questions and the responses are as follows: 

1. Share one or two things that you learned or found helpful from this workshop. 

Response: I found that we should give kudos to those who have struggled and gone above 
and beyond to help others and making things better. 

Response: Racism does not only mean: “black.” The 2 best quotes from the last session are: 
“Gratitude is what motivates you; it is not something you expect in return. To foster gratitude 
in ourselves, we must be present in the moment, open to the gifts of others.” 

Response: Surprisingly, what I learned from this workshop is that my parents were more 
wonderful than I knew. Our family never said a racist word of any kind. There were never 
any jokes, comments or unkindness towards blacks or any other minorities. I always thought 
it was because we were from New York and not the racist South, but I believe it was my 
family and those friends that I was surrounded with that influenced this. I grew up playing 
with blacks and whites, alike. 

Response: I recognized that I don’t go out of my way to interact with people of color. I 
became more aware of the systemic nature of white supremacy and my acceptance of this is 
normal. I also better understand the unequal, prejudiced, and stereotypical beliefs related to 
blocking the success of people of color. 

Response: First of all, I found it helpful to identify myself as an enabling racist. That means 
that I am willing to help another race in training, teaching, work and play on a project 
together. However, I find it hard to socialize out of the context of this project or issue that 
brought us together. I sense my working or playing sports with another race. It was also 
difficult for them to engage socially. I learned that I have an area in my white race 
advantages that I took for granted and I can improve and grow. 
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2. What questions or concerns do you have? 

Response; Will people ever let go of all the bad things that have happened to all races? Let’s 
stop and start over. Learn from our mistakes and move on. Stop holding grudges. 

Response: I wonder what younger person’s experiences would have been from being in this 
group? 

Response; I am greatly concerned about the police and others in authority that blatantly abuse 
their power with “people of color” (mostly blacks, not nearly as often with Latinos. It is in 
the news almost daily. It is also hard to convince young blacks or Latinos, who deal drugs to 
get an education and make $50,000 a year when they make thousands a week! 

Response: I am concerned about what I can do now? Author Carolyn Helsel helped me 
consider better self-care, listening to the reports of people of color, strengthening community 
through hospitality and dialogue, and incorporating a vision of reconciliation through 
worship and preaching. We a visionary leader. 

Response: The questions and concerns I have are; how do you reach out in our community to 
attract other races to break through the boundaries of our whiteness to other races and their 
boundaries? 

3. What suggestions do you have? 

Response; I feel that we should all be responsible for ourselves. Some people have to work 
harder than others. But I think that makes you a better person. All people should have a 
chance. I feel the ones that want to do good, do. You can’t help people who don’t want help. 

Response: Because of my reading problems [dyslexia], the videos were much easier for me 
to get information from and understand. 

Response: This may exist, but I have always felt that schools should be open all day/all night 
so kinds can play/learn after school in a safe and, hopefully, loving environment. If they have 
a household they would rather not return to, they can stay at school. 

Response; It was important that you let us know about the probable feelings of being 
uncomfortable about our own identity as white supremacists. This acknowledgment allowed 
us to stay engaged in the process. 

Response: At this I can only pray for the wisdom and the circumstances to use the gifts God 
has bestowed upon me most graciously. To live my life in a way that has empathy for other 
races who struggle with living in a white race society. And when the opportunities come to 
have the courage to do what God has commanded: to love our neighbor as our self 
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4. Did you learn anything new about racism and how have you been affected? 

Response; I feel as a white person, we are targeted as all prejudiced and we aren’t. There is 
good and bad in all races. The bad really mess it up for all the good. 

Response; I learned that everyone seems to have a story from different experiences. 
Differences varied widely seemingly from where they came from in the country. 

Response; I don’t think so. 

Response; Acknowledging there is no such thing as color blindness and that my relationship 
with people of color is generally superficial. Using Racial Identity Development Theory 
helps me better understand how we are racialized, how we’ve gotten to where we are now. 

So, we can grow toward becoming antiracist. 

Response; I learned that all slavery in the United States whether Black, Asian, Hispanic was 
devised from a state where the white race was superior to others. And that because of the 
white race financial wealth enabled them to finance and enlist their own race to capture men 
and women and sell them to the highest bidder. I have been affected by my upbringing and 
all the terror that has been prevalent down through the millions. Fighting injustice is a bloody 
mess. 

5. What actions, if any, do you think need to be taken today and in the future? 

Response; We should leave the past in the past; we know why we were wrong. Learn from it 
and don’t do it again. Let’s try to live together and make this a better world for all. 
**Examples of White Fragility, even after spending 5 weeks learning about racism** 

Response; The importance of listening. 

Response; Something about reeling in the police. 

Response; I quote Carolyn Helsel; “If I participate in the conversation because I expect to 
feel gratitude, then I am much more confident and willing to keep talking even amidst the 
challenging feelings that come from difficult conversations.” We can respond with 
compassion rather than becoming angry, defensive or just hearing what people of color are 
sharing. 

Response; I believe our elected leaders need to follow the Bill of Rights that all people are 
created equal. Create laws that share the good news. I believe this country was founded on 
Christian principles. Over the 3 decades I have witnessed the effort to make America 
Godless. All races are welcome in America and have the right to worship as they want. Don’t 
demand that we give up our Christian religion because it offends you. 

6. Is there anything else you would like me to know? 
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Response: Do you feel there will ever be peaee with all the raees? That we ean get along and 
live together? It seems all through history there has always been confliet. 


Response: I wish I had gone to Homeboy Industries before this class. I would have liked that 
there was more focus on all race’s beliefs and orientations. I’ve been gay since I was 17.1 
can’t believe how far gay rights have come. Rights don’t always mean acceptance. I’ve found 
that letting people know me first before I get “labeled” helps. This is not the kind of reading 
that I am used to. My reading was more scientific. 

Response: I would like to have a class with Black participants who could, very truthfully, 
give us their thoughts on whites. **Limitation of the project, whites only** 

Response: I believe this is a most important need for everyone to recognize and explore. The 
negative impact of racial supremacy on people of color become more detrimental to our 
society every day. 

Response: I thank you for leading us through the setting of Boundaries class [that was taught 
in the fall of 2018 at this church]. It has been a concept that has added some peace to my life. 
And the book: Helping White Christians Talk Faithfully About Racism; really helped me see 
the history and live the history with my unknowing privileges. I pray for the Holy Spirit to 
continue to be my beacon for helping me through the stages of growing in recognition of why 
other races need to battle for their rights. Thank you. Pastor Wally, for your service at 
Lutheran Church. 

7. Questions, concerns, comments, suggestions, share your story. 

Response: Why is it that most countries hate us, but want our help? They want out of the 
troubled counties and to come here. But once they are here, they start this stuff that they wanted 
to leave [behind]. I feel we should enforce our laws. I thi nk it is pretty bad when you serve more 
time for selling drugs than for killing someone. I feel if they put the death penalty back in, our 
crime rate would go down. 
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